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EDITORIAL 


NEW LEVELS OF EXCELLENCE 
FOR THE NEXT DECADE 


At the opening of the new school year, we wish to comment briefly on 
the necessity for New Levels of Excellence in the Decade Ahead, which 
is the theme for the Journal in 1960-61. The tide of events runs swiftly. 
Far-reaching changes are forming in American life and in American edu- 
cation. The direction these changes take is likely to be crucial in affecting 
the future course of American life and education for decades to come. 

In spite of the problems, the dilemmas, and crises of unprecedented 
seriousness, the decade ahead, in our judgment, will be one of unpar- 
alleled achievement in lifting education to new levels of excellence. The 
teaching profession will move boldly forward. Never was opportunity 


greater. Never was the public more aware of the necessity for good 
education. 


Tue NECEssiry FOR ACHIEVING NEw LEVELS OF EXCELLENCE 


Several reasons compel us to achieve new levels of excellence in all 
areas of American life, but particularly in our schools. 

In the first instance, the labor market is being radically upgraded. 
The demand for unskilled labor is dwindling. Greater training and know]- 
edge are required for persons to gain and to maintain a satisfactory place 
in the world of work. The level of general education required in lan- 
guage and mathematical competence as a base for vocational training is 
higher than ever before. Employers ask for a college degree instead of a 
high school diploma as a prerequisite for employment. While this may 
be partly ill-advised, it does reflect the higher standards being demanded 
everywhere in the economic world. 

In the second place, the level of understanding and commitment which 
the individual citizen must possess if a democratic government and soci- 
ety is to survive and prosper has risen dramatically. The kinds of prob- 
lems that governments must solve are unprecedented in difficulty. The 
necessity to depend upon experts, while still retaining appropriate public 
control, the difficult but necessary blending into a strong team of the 
public and the expert,—more clearly defining their respective roles, has 
never been greater. This requires better experts who have learned not 
only the strength of their knowledge, but also the humility to recognize 
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its limitations. Even more important is the requirement that everyone 
have the necessary breadth of liberal education to enable him to judge 
larger issues and to recognize the limitation of inexpertness in the control 
of public policy. 

In the third place, if the position of leadership in world affairs now 
occupied by the United States is to be beneficial, of increasing and lasting 
importance in achieving stable and peaceful conditions for all of man- 
kind, then new levels of excellence must be attained in the education of 
all segments of our population, and especially of talented persons who 
will hold positions of responsible world leadership. 

A concluding reason—which by no means exhausts the list—for achiev- 
ing new levels in education is our heightened sense of the importance of 
the individual human being in the scheme of affairs. Both negative and 
positive forces have been at work here. The first half of this century 
revealed with tragic force what happens to individual human beings when 
they are subjected to the pressures of conformity occasioned by increasing 
urbanization, the development of mass media of communications, but 
more particularly to the forces of totalitarian dictatorships. On the posi- 
tive side of the ledger we may speculate that this resurgence of concern 
for the individual when his identity appeared to be threatened is the 
expression of deeply imbedded American ideals which have become, 
through our historical development, rooted in the American character. 
In addition, new knowledge from the behavioral sciences enables us bet- 
ter to understand the large untapped potential of the human personality 
when it is nourished in a proper environment. 


Our ACHIEVEMENTS HAvE BEEN GREAT 


Since most of us have been critical of American education, in calling 
for new levels of excellence, we should pause, if only momentarily, to 
note the already high levels of excellence in education which we have 
achieved. It is the frequent observation of thoughtful foreign observers— 
who have been coming in recent years in increasing numbers to this 
country to learn what they might from the American educational experi- 
ence—that never before has so much been attempted and achieved for 
so many. But having said this, we must hasten on to the challenge of the 
future which dwarfs even these great achievements of the past. 


QUANTITY AND Qua.Lity ARE Not INCOMPATIBLE 


We need, as we prepare for a bold new move forward, to rid ourselves 
of one deadly millstone: the shadowy half-truth that quality and quantity 
are incompatible. As we have indicated earlier in these columns, Amer- 
icans are often criticized, especially by foreigners, for our undue concern 
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with bigness. Unquestionably we like to do things in a “big way’—and, 
unfortunately, to talk too much about it. Admittedly there is a bigness 
about this country which does not confine itself to the wide-reaching 
prairies and the majestic mountains, but which permeates our total way 
of life, the highways we build, the size of the automobiles we mass- 
produce, (recent advertisements assert that we even build big small cars! ), 
our large mechanized factories and farms, giant corporations, and yes, 
even the size of our schools. Bigness pervades every facet of American 
life. Strange indeed would it be if this characteristic were not expressed 
in our educational system. Our 19th century aim—of secondary education 
available and free and then compulsory for all—was a big idea. 

In the current educational debate, the point repeatedly asserted is that 
America is cursed with bigness, preoccupied with quantity of education 
rather than quality, so much so that our schools and the children in them 
have suffered. The logic seems to be that with “x” amount of energy to 
spend, the quality of the finished products will be better if that energy 
is concentrated on fewer of them. In education, it is argued that by 
attempting to educate such large numbers each person receives a more 
mediocre education than when only a few are included. The argument 
which equates large numbers with poor quality does not square with the 
facts. Examples abound. Mass production has made more widely avail- 
able many products of high quality and functional design at lower unit 
cost than did a productive system based on handcraft work. Frequently 
not until large numbers of a product are manufactured can enough be 
spent to assure the requisite high degree of skill in planning and designing 
to ensure a superior product. In education, a lecture prepared for a class 
of thirty pupils, repeated five or six times a day to other classes of thirty 
pupils—this process repeated day after day—is likely to be less effective 
and of less high quality, than a lecture prepared and delivered to a group 
of 150 pupils, especially when the time saved by lecturing only once is 
spent in preparing. Still the idea persists that a class of 30 is always better 
than a class of 150, merely because it is smaller. 

Another example of where mass production has contributed to quality 
is American textbooks, which are sought the world over, because of the 
beauty of their print, illustration, organization, and even on occasion be- 
cause of the superior nature of their contents. Here, clearly quantity has 
contributed to quality. 

Keeping open the gates of educational opportunity—the accent on 
quantity, has enabled us to raise the whole level of American life quali- 
tatively. That the production and consumption of serious music in this 
country is flourishing as nowhere else in the world is not unrelated to the 
fact that music has long been a basic part of general education at ele- 
mentary and high school levels and that big media of communications 
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(quantity again) have brought good music in increasing quantity and 
frequency to Americans young and old. 

We quarrel not with the proposition that in having gotten everyone 
into school—a quantitative problem—attention should now be increasingly 
turned to the quality of the educational experience provided. We do pro- 
test the assumption that bigness means badness, that where numbers and 
size are large the quality must necessarily be poor. The Mayo Clinic, the 
University of California, and the Sunday New York Times, each the larg- 
est of its kind in the world, also rank at the summit in quality. We protest 
the line of reasoning which suggests that small, selective, restrictive situa- 
tions are always to be preferred, that they are always of higher quality. 
Such an aristocratic, class-oriented line of thought is both fallacious and 
sinister. The American accent on quantity in education may, in the long 
run, prove to be the dominant factor in providing also a way of life char- 
acterized by quality. 


New Fronts ALONG WuicH EXCELLENCE Is to BE ACHIEVED 


We suggest four main fronts along which excellence may be achieved 

in the next decade. 
1. In what is expected and demanded of all pupils, by both parents 
and teachers, irrespective of the curriculums in which pupils are 
enrolled. Excellence can and should be expected whether the pupils 


are in the accelerated college-preparatory mathematics program 
or in a vocational curriculum which a pupil may conclude at the 
age of 14 and then enter employment. 

. Excellence needs to be achieved in what is provided for pupils, in 
the types of curriculums offered, and in a methodology which places 
a premium upon creativity and problem solution. 

. Of paramount importance, highest standards of excellence must be 
insisted upon in the kinds of persons who are admitted into the 
teaching profession, in the level of their preparation, and in the 
manner in which they are used in schools. 

. Finally, we must establish new levels of excellence in the quality 
and character of the relationships betwen the educators and the 
public. There should be in this neither a blind following of the 
tabulated public opinion polls which reflect the mass desires of the 
populace, nor the narrow, and at times selfish insistence upon undue 
professional autonomy. Rather, we need to achieve a thoughtful, 
critical, and penetrating analysis both by the profession and the 
public of their respective roles and responsibilities. 

None of these goals is unattainable. Promising signs on the horizon 
indicate that we are already well along the road to their achievement. 


R. N. B. 





LATIN IN THE SCHOOLS 


BY BROOKS OTIS* 


Latin, like all other foreign languages, is faced by the Sputnik. The 
discovery that foreign language teaching in the schools has been ineffi- 
cient and often useless is not new: the determination to do something 
about the situation is, on the other hand, quite new. It is natural, probably 
inevitable, that this determination should affect first and foremost the 
modern languages. But it is also bound to affect Latin even if only indi- 
rectly and by a kind of reflex action. 

The old pattern of language study in California (and in the other 
states as well)—which in fact still prevails, though slowly yielding to 
multiple pressures—may be shortly described as one of “too little, too 
late.” Two years of high school French or Spanish or Latin, followed in 
many cases by two years of another language (generally also French, 
Spanish or Latin) has been the usual routine. There is every reason for 
changing it and for insisting that at least the better students should get 
enough of any one language to count for something. But if this happens— 
and it is in my view a consummation devoutly to be wished—the situation 
of Latin in the schools is bound to become very problematic. If a student 
takes six or even three or four years of a modern foreign language, will 
he have time for Latin? Is it, in any event, desirable that he should take 
Latin in addition to a modern language? And can he get enough of both 
to mean anything? 

As to the technical problem of finding room in the curriculum, I do not 
think it is as serious as some have supposed. Even in a seven period day, 
it is possible to get in a reasonable amount of English, mathematics, sci- 
ence, and social studies along with two languages. Much here depends of 
course on how the subjects are weighted, what priorities are imposed or 
suggested in the various schools. But there is no absolute reason why cer- 


* Executive Head, Department of Classics, Stanford University. 
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tain students at least cannot take two languages: in Europe, for example, 
many schools teach Latin in addition to two modern foreign languages 
and a normal program in the native language, history, mathematics, and 
science. For college preparatory students—with whom I am here primarily 
concerned—a good minimum of work in social studies and science is prob- 
ably preferable to a more or less relaxed and inefficient maximum. The 
question really is not so much one of “no time” as of alternative choices. 
The giving of Latin as a second language depends, in other words, on 
subjective judgments of its utility and importance in the whole curriculum. 

Here we approach the real nub of the problem. The reasons for study- 
ing a modern foreign language are in general clear enough. We can, I 
think, say quite simply: every good student (especially every good college 
preparatory student) ought to study one modern foreign language well. 
But Latin, we are told, is a “dead” language with no visible relation to the 
contemporary world. Or it is a “cultural luxury,” like art or music, with 
the added disadvantage of being less interesting and less relevant to stu- 
dents’ interests. And there, all too often, the matter rests. Unless the stu- 
dents and/or their parents are given a good reason for the study of Latin, 
unless school administrators and counsellors know the reason, we cannot 
expect to find much urgent concern for Latin as it becomes increasingly 
difficult to fit it into an already crowded curriculum. 

Now I cannot take time here to go over the full case for Latin. It 
ought to be clear: in fact it is decidedly opaque even to many who should 
know better. Partly this is due to misguided attempts to defend it by spe- 
cious, at hoc pleadings erroneously supposed to appeal to “utilitarian” or 
“materialistic” society; partly, to the difficulty of defending any strictly 
“humanistic” subject whose practical value is not immediately visible. I 
may say very briefly: Latin should be studied by at least an appreciable 
minority precisely because it is a “dead” language, remote from the imme- 
diate present. For Latin is really the one subject in the school curriculum 
where direct contact is made with the classical past from which our 
Western civilization sprang and without which that civilization cannot 
be understood. It is the one subject that gives depth and relief to an 
otherwise flat modernity. 

Here we come to the place where there has been so much misunder- 
standing all along the line. Many people, first of all, quite honestly fail to 
see the importance of knowing about the past and especially the remote, 
classical past. They associate such knowledge with traditionalists, anti- 
quarians or snobs. They do not see that though modern society, like an 
individual, can repress the past, it cannot get rid of it. They do not see 
that, for better or for worse, our culture was not made yesterday and that 
we cannot “improve” it without knowing what it is. But this kind of mis- 
understanding—failure to grasp the importance of our cultural roots and 
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origins—is perhaps less dangerous than that of those who pay lip-service 
to the past but do not at all see the difficulty of giving students any mean- 
ingful or useful knowledge of it. The usual type of argument here is that 
most students can get at the past much more economically and easily by 
general history or literature courses (in English) than by the hard, slow 
task of learning Latin. To which all we can say is: it would be fine if this 
were true! There is little—as I see it—to be said for learning a relatively 
hard language if the main results to be derived from it can be obtained 
more easily in other ways. But there is not now—and, so far as I can see, 
there will never be—a substitute for that direct contact with the past 
which an ancient language gives. The main point is not to give students 
modern reconstructions of the past—this is valuable but not, I think, really 
essential—but a little of what the past actually and authentically was. If 
I had enough space, I think I could show how even a quite limited amount 
of Cicero and Virgil read in the Latin reaches or at least can reach both 
conscious and subconscious levels of the adolescent psyche such as cannot 
possibly be reached by textbooks of ancient history or modern paraphrases 
of ancient authors. 

One of the fallacies of modern education, as I think, is to substitute 
the abstract for the concrete in precisely those areas—I mean particularly 
the “cultural” or “humanistic” areas—where the concrete is essential. Gen- 
eralizations, figures (dates! ), maps are good ways of organizing data: but 
data in themselves they are not. Once the concrete object—say Cicero’s 
first Catilinarian oration, the fourth Aeneid—is visualized and heard, then 
we can relate it to a whole environment, we can set it in a whole series of 
perspectives (e.g. modern oratory, modern poetry, modern as contrasted 
with ancient society ) and eventually, perhaps, get to meaningful general- 
izations, dates and places. The student sees the Rome of 63 B.C., sees the 
difference from, the likeness to his own age. But if he lacks the initial 
experience of sound and sight (the appeal to subconscious emotion as 
well as to his abstracting, generalizing upper consciousness), then the 
whole business is apt to be exceedingly flat and unprofitable. 

Of course, the teaching is here important. The whole enterprise can 
miss fire. The Cicero or t!.e Virgil can be approached only as a grammat- 
ical exercise or a meaningless jumble of sentences. The all important oral 
work (reading the Latin aloud in a meaningful way) can be and often is 
omitted! The background can be left out. But when well taught—and 
good teaching there still is—Latin can reveal the past as no other subject 
can hope to do. 

Quite apart from the major value of Latin as primary or direct contact 
with the significant past is its value as a non-modern, inflected language. 
Here the great linguistic importance of a good student’s acquaintance with 
both a modern (mainly uninflected) and an ancient (inflected) language 
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has often been neglected. And this fact is now more true than ever before, 
if modern foreign languages are increasingly to be taught by the “audio- 
lingual” method: in this case Latin will be the only language given where 
stress is necessarily put on grammatical structure. Here, again, grammat- 
ical structure can be deadly as well as life-giving. But one of the things 
modern Americans most need is a sense of grammar and style,—a sense 
which inflected languages can give more easily and concretely than mod- 
ern. The great value of taking both Latin and one modern language (for 
part of the time at least, concurrently ), consists precisely in the fact that 
one supplements and complements the other. 

But, of course, if all this is true—and I think it is—then we must admit 
also that Latin, just like the modern languages, has in general been taught 
in an inefficient way: it is just not possible to do the job in two years 
(though a good three years is a totally different story ); furthermore there 
has been a great lack of clarity as to the goal of Latin study. The situation 
is much the same as in modern foreign languages: a good educational 
goal has been in practice negated by inefficient procedures. 

I cannot hope to put down, in this place, a complete outline of what 
needs to be done if Latin is to realize its potentialities as the modern stu- 
dent’s most direct gateway to the significant past. Obviously one major 
problem of Latin teaching (just as of modern language teaching) has 
been the drop-out rate after the second year. (No language can be taught 
in two years in the time at the schools’ disposal.) Another problem, not 
at-all peculiar to Latin, is the lack of prepared teachers. A third is the 
dead hand of the past: consider the immemorial devotion to Caesar as 
the standard second year author though, of all Latin authors, he is least 
adapted to the goal I have described and has in fact done much to kill 
Latin for many teachers and students. I think also that we can do a lot 
to reduce rote learning characteristic of first year Latin. Here the old 
idea that Latin is a “discipline’—as if it had to be defended on other 
grounds than intrinsic interest—has died very hard. But there is no reason 
for discouragement: Latin teachers have in very many cases done an excel- 
lent job against heavy odds. They can, with a little encouragement, do 
much better. I would suggest the following three point program by way 
of practical summary: 

(1) An appreciable minority of the better students (with proven lin- 
guistic aptitude) should be encouraged to take a three year minimum 
program in Latin somewhere between grades 7-12. This should start after 
a modern foreign language (preferably begun in elementary school) and 
should then run concurrently with it. At least one high school and, in 
most cases, one junior school in each well populated district should make 
such a program possible for at least one group of students. A fourth year 
should be available where it is at all possible. 
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(2) The Latin curriculum should be subjected to as rigorous a re- 
examination as that of the Modern Foreign Languages. Attention should 
be given to possible adoption of the “structural” approach advocated by 
Prof. Sweet of Michigan. The reading of Caesar should be wholly aban- 
doned and a curriculum stressing the major authors (Cicero, Virgil, Ovid, 
Augustine, etc.) should be insisted upon. Above all, the present textbooks 
generally in use should be subjected to rigorous scrutiny (most of them, 
in my view, should be abandoned ). 

(3) A clear statement of the goal of Latin teaching should be drawn 
up and exemplified in the actual planning and practice of the Latin cur- 
riculum. Here there is great need for revision of present Latin methods 
courses in universities and colleges; also suitable summer workshops for 
teachers (such as e.g. the one being planned at Stanford for the summer 
of 1961-62 should be instituted at several places in the State, for which 
possibly a revision (anticipated by some) of Title VI of the NDEA might 
provide the required funds. In any event the cost in relation to the need 
is so minor that real determination ought to supply the money. 

In short, even the most modern curriculum needs Latin, but it does not 
need the Latin it has generally been getting. Actually the situation in 
Latin is no worse (often better) than in Modern Foreign Languages. 
What is needed, here as there, is action: the setting up and execution of 
a coherent, sensible program for Latin in our schools. 
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ENCOURAGING HIGH SCHOOL READING 


BY E. JOANNE DALE* 


In an August television show Sam Levenson asked Dr George Gallup 
some questions about the reading habits of Americans. Dr. Gallup de- 
plored the facts that (1) Americans read less than Europeans, and (2) 
many American homes are built without even a foot of bookshelf. If these 
are indeed facts, then it is more important than ever that English teachers 
in our public schools develop in their students the love of reading. Unless 
they do so, these boys and girls will automatically be denied one of the 
greatest satisfactions literate humans can experience and the means of 
coping with the problems, personal and social, that their adulthood will 
pose. Marchette Chute said in Scholastic Teacher, November 2, 1955, “It 
is books that are indispensable (to the basic values of our civilization ) 
those patient, portable, durable carriers of all human knowledge. They 
are the base upon which the workers in every other media depend, and 
the source of more delight, more knowledge, and more power than we 
Americans have yet been able to realize.” 

Nearly twenty years of teaching English to sophomores in high school 
have convinced me that this year is probably the year when the reading 
habits of boys and girls are determined. Perhaps in a four-year high 
school the critical year may be the ninth grade. As the students advance 
in high school, more and more of the time once devoted to reading is 
usurped by extra-curricular activities, dating, and part time jobs. The 
teacher who works with these boys and girls during that first year of high 
school must motivate them to read much and to read widely. I have tried 
to suggest below, the technique I have used to motivate reading, the 


* Mrs. E. Joanne Dale is chairman of the English Language Arts Department, 
Compton Senior High School, Compton Union High School District, Compton, Cali- 
fornia. The directed reading program described in this article is now being used by 
several teachers in the department. In the junior year the emphasis is on fiction, biog- 
raphy, and drama by American writers, and in the senior year students are expected 
to read the works of English, French, Russian, Italian, Spanish, and Latin American 
authors. 
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methods of reporting which I have employed, and some of the problems 
I have encountered. 

My primary goal is to get my students to read much and in a variety 
of fields, and to enjoy what they read. Unfortunately I compete with 
geometry and foreign language teachers for their time so what and how 
much they read is inevitably tied to grades. Students want definite an- 
swers about requirements, so I follow this plan. Their reading for book 
reports constitutes approximately two-thirds of their homework. To earn 
a grade of A, a student must report on four books per semester; three 
books are required for a grade of B, and two for a grade of C. These 
requirements are for average or superior students. Normally books must 
average 300 pages in length. Choices may be made from these categories: 
(1) classic fiction, (2) contemporary fiction, (3) teen age fiction, (4) sci- 
ence fiction, (5) travel, (6) biography, (7) drama, and (8) poetry. Within 
this framework I try to individualize each student’s reading program as 
much as possible. 

My interpretation of classic fiction is liberal and not limited to Scott, 
Eliot, Dickens, the Brontes, Jane Austen, Hawthorne, and Melville. Under 
this heading I often succeed in encouraging students to read more thought- 
provoking books by recent or contemporary authors. When I do this, I 
make certain that the student understands the conventional definition of 
classic. Sophomores have read and reported on such books as Asch’s The 
Apostle, Cronin’s The Citadel, Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth, Margaret 
Mitchell’s Gone with the Wind, Pearl Buck’s The Good Earth, Llewellyn’s 
How Green Was My Valley, Roberts’ Northwest Passage, Hemingway’s 
Old Man and the Sea, Steinbeck’s The Pearl, many titles by Willa Cather 
and Bess Streeter Aldrich, and even on a rare occasion, Undset’s Kristen 
Lavransdatter. 

In the category of contemporary fiction are some very worthwhile 
books for young people. Many boys in recent years have chosen books 
dealing with adventures of World War II. Sophomore boys have read 
Hechler’s Bridge at Remagen, Lord’s Day of Infamy, P. R. Reid’s Escape 
from Colditz, Hiroshima, by John Hersey, Mister Roberts, Caine Mutiny, 
Two Eggs on My Plate, by Olaf Reed Olsen, Schaeffer’s U Boat 977, 
Montsarrat’s The Cruel Sea, and many others. Sometimes a thoughtful 
student reads and enjoys Alan Paton’s Cry the Beloved Country and gains 
greater insight into problems of racial discrimination. In such books as 
Vern Sneider’s A Pail of Oysters, set on present day Formosa, and Kamala 
Markandaya’s Nectar in a Sieve, students learn about social orders in 
which young people enjoy almost none of the freedoms the students take 
for granted. It is, for example, usually a distinct shock to them to read in 
Sneider’s books about a young girl’s being sold into virtual slavery. Kath- 
ryn Hulmes’ The Wild Place is another eye-opener; the author based the 
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book on real experiences of persons in European camps for displaced 
persons. Reading of books like these can, I believe, create a better emo- 
tional climate for the creation of human and international understanding. 

Much contemporary fiction is quite sophisticated for sophomores. If 
students wish to report on sensational or questionable titles, I ask them 
to bring a note from their parents giving them permission to read the book 
in question; in fact, I ask them to bring such a note when they choose 
titles not on the National Council of Teachers of English list or titles 
which I am not familiar with. I explain quite frankly that both the school 
and I might be subject to parental and community criticism unless I made 
certain their parents approved of their reading choices. The young—and 
the old—seem always to be curious about the controversial and the uncon- 
ventional, and such titles as Peyton Place and Cat on a Hot Tin Roof are 
read by the very young. Perhaps we serve boys and girls better by letting 
them discuss the merits and demerits of such books than by “banning” 
them, thereby practically assuring that they will be read surreptitiously. 
If the titles we approve are really better reading, they should not suffer by 
comparison. I believe students can recognize sensationalism for what it 
is, but they need guidance; we must make sure that they do compare. 

Much teen age and science fiction is, of course, contemporary fiction. 
I justify the duplication in categories to the students by explaining that 
the purpose of their reading assignment is to get them to sample a variety 
of books. 

Teen age fiction deals directly—but not always realistically—with the 
life and problems of the adolescent, especially the female adolescent. 
Popular authors are Du Jardin, Cavanna, Lambert, Daly, and Stolz. Some- 
times—not frequently—a girl who has read many of these titles can enjoy 
the sensitive portrayal of an adolescent girl in Jessamyn West’s Cress 
Delahanty. For many this book seems to come so painfully close to the 
truth that it is not acceptable. When I recommend Miss West's novel, the 
best bait is the challenge, “You may not like this book; perhaps you are 
not quite ready for it.” In this instance, as in all similar ones, I am quite 
frank and sincere. I believe anyone who tries to guide reading must rec- 
ognize that tastes vary with age, background, mood, and many other 
factors. During the past school year the unchallenged favorite was the 
equally sensitive Anne Frank, a book I hadn't “sold” very successfully 
before. The publicity about the film created the initial interest; once a 
few girls had read it and talked about it, everyone seemed to want to 
read it. In fact, one girl became so engrossed in it that the principal had 
some difficulty getting her to stop reading during an assembly program. 
We need more books like Cress Delahanty and Anne Frank. 

Boys choose books by Felsen, Tunis, Scholz, and Friendlich. Street 
Rod and Hot Rod never stay on the library shelves. Boys this age are 
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literally begging for books about cars. Some of them enjoy The Red Car 
and Gault’s Thunder Road, but no title is as popular as one of Felsen’s 
stories. 

More boys than girls read science fiction, though some girls are avid 
readers of Heinlein, Azimov, Bradbury, and other prominent writers of 
science fiction. Frequently a student who likes science fiction will respond 
to a suggestion that he read Jules Verne or H. G. Wells in order to be 
familiar with classic writers who also gave their audiences a look into the 
future. I was especially interested to have many students choose Orwell’s 
books. Their fine discussions of Animal Farm and 1984 proved that young 
people enjoy provocative, thoughtful books. 

Travel books—I hope—will broaden the horizons of students and sup- 
plement their units in world history. Under this heading I permit a good 
deal of substitution. There are, of course, some delightfully written travel 
books, such as Agnes Newton Keith’s Land Below the Wind and Bare 
Feet in the Palace. However, novels or biographies also serve to give stu- 
dents realistic insights into the lives and cultures of people of other lands. 
China and Chinese life come alive in The Good Earth and other novels 
by Pearl Buck. The same is true of present day life on Formosa in Snei- 
der’s A Pail of Oysters. Alan Paton’s Cry the Beloved Country and Too 
Late the Phalarope portray life in Africa. A biography like Myantara 
Sahgal’s charming Prison and Chocolate Cake deals with both the lighter 
and the more serious sides of life in India. 

Biographies—and sketches or essays employing biographical material 
—have been very popular with my students. Such books as Louise Baker’s 
Out on a Limb, Frances Warburton’s Cotton in My Ears, and Hector Che- 
vigny’s My Eyes Have a Cold Nose amuse the reader while he gains 
insight into the problems of the handicapped. Few can resist the hilarity 
of Hildegarde Dolson’s We Shook the Family Tree and Jean Kerr's Please 
Don't Eat the Daisies. Books like Good Morning Miss Dove, Jesse Stuart’s 
The Thread That Runs So True, Hartnett Kane’s Miracle in the Moun- 
tains, and Louise Baker’s Snips and Snails may be our best means of 
recruiting teachers, for they convince the reader that teaching is a fas- 
cinating, though demanding, profession. Many students choose serious 
biographies like Alan Burgess’s The Small Woman and Marian Anderson's 
autobiography, My Lord, What a Morning. Those who have chosen John 
Gunther’s Death Be Not Proud have been deeply moved. Albert Schweit- 
zer, Louis Pasteur, Helen Keller, and innumerable others are the subjects 
of biographies which sophomores have said they enjoyed. The choices in 
the category of biographies are almost limitless. In reading biographies 
students come to know intimately about professions in which they may be 
interested, cultures about which they formerly knew nothing, and prob- 
lems faced by other human beings, both those like and those unlike 
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themselves. 

Reading plays has a special value for the high school student. Fre- 
quently a play may be read at one sitting; this in itself is an advantage. 
Moreover, many students who have known drama only in the films and on 
television become interested in the legitimate theater and do make the 
effort to see plays. In our study of mythology the students met Pygma- 
lion, who gives his name to one of the most hilarious chapters in Belles 
on Their Toes. I read this chapter aloud, told the students briefly about 
My Fair Lady, and showed them library copies of the play. Several stu- 
dents elected to read and report on the play, some bought the album, and 
at least a half dozen showed me their second balcony tickets for summer 
performances of the light opera in the city. Literary Cavalcade, a Scho- 
lastic magazine, frequently includes excerpts from Broadway plays. Sev- 
eral students were so intrigued with scenes from The Man Who Came to 
Dinner and My Three Angels that they scurried to our school and city 
libraries to read these plays in their entirety. 

If a poetry unit is truly successful, some students can be interested 
in making anthologies of their own. If a student indicates such an interest, 
I arrange a conference with him. I suggest that he read many poems; 
usually I provide him with a list of poets I think he may like and ask him 
to report by preparing a notebook organized in some meaningful way and 
containing approximately twenty-five poems he truly likes. Some poems 
chosen are by more homely, less lyrical versifiers, but a surprising number 
of the students’ choices are by Amy Lowell, Emily Dickinson, Shake- 
speare, Robert Frost, the Benets, Phyllis McGinley, and other significant 
poets. 

At the beginning of the term when assignments are made I encourage 
students to choose for their first book one they are sure they will enjoy. 
These first choices and my increasing familiarity with my students as in- 
dividuals are the bases for my recommendations to them. The manner of 
selling and recommendation varies. Interesting bulletin boards are an 
obvious means; I post book jackets from our school library best seller lists, 
reviews from magazines and the Sunday papers, and advertising materials 
from book clubs. 

In my classes TAB, the Scholastic magazine’s Teen Age Book and the 
Campus Book Club, whose offerings are announced in the Literary Caval- 
cade, have been popular. My 200 students purchase at least 400 books 
annually. Some are cartoon and puzzle books, but many are classics. I 
am quite willing to handle the money and the orders when I see the in- 
terest in books grow. I have readily available for lending more than 200 
titles in my own paper bound library; some of these have been read by 
several members of the same family, and popular titles have to be re- 
placed regularly. 
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Reading aloud is an indispensable method of selling. I use it fre- 
quently and enthusiastically. I also try to capitalize on immediate in- 
terests. If an assembly by the blind has been very successful, I may read 
from Helen Keller or Chevigny. The personality unit in a problems class 
may provide a good opening for some of the biographies of handicapped 
people or for that matter such light-hearted treatments as Cheaper by 
the Dozen or Rings Around Us. Girls who are bubbling over with talk 
about a lovely fashion show may enjoy snatches of Lilly Dache’s biog- 
raphy or Edith Head’s The Dress Doctor. I try to have immediately 
available for lending, library or paper bound copies of the books from 
which I read so that the interest stimulated will not flag. 

A good school librarian is an ally of inestimable value. I have been 
fortunate to work with librarians who have read innumerable books, old 
and new, and who give good sales talks; that is, students read and like 
the books recommended. 

My favorite—and I am sure the best—sales technique is the person to 
person approach. In talks with students I learn what they think about. 
On slips of paper, wallet size, I jot down titles and authors I suggest in 
conference. For example, a girl may discover Lantern in Her Hand and 
like it very much. To her I give a list of books in which the heroine is a 
strong, resourceful, admirable woman—Good Earth, by Pearl Buck, My 
Antonia, by Willa Cather, and April Snow by Lillian Budd. Quite fre- 
quently the girl reads all and asks for more suggestions. Another student 
indicates a religious interest; I tell him about Lloyd Douglass’s The Robe, 
Costain’s The Silver Chalice, Cronin’s The Keys of the Kingdom, Asch’s 
The Apostle, and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress (and, of course, I brief him 
on the historical background of Bunyan’s book). Whatever a reader’s 
interests may be, there are many books capable of engaging his attention. 
This is true even for the slower student, but unfortunately teachers are 
apt to be less familiar with the types of books which might capture and 
hold the interest of the slow learner. As I give a student a list of books 
suggested for him, I always comment briefly on each title, touching per- 
haps on length, difficulty, or mood. I try to present the suggestions as 
books the student may or may not like, and I encourage students to ask 
for other suggestions if those first presented do not appeal. In other words, 
I try to prove in practice that I believe tastes in reading vary with indi- 
viduals. When I make these suggestions, I arrange whenever possible to 
send the student to the library immediately or to put in his hands the 
paper back editions. Frequently, a student will take home two or three 
titles, sample all, and choose one and sometimes all, to read. The students 
reciprocate. It was a student who first insisted I try science fiction, and 
another student who called Gwen Bristow’s books to my attention. Books 
in my classroom are like refreshments at a party; we hope there will be 
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something to please everyone. 

I use a number of methods for book reporting, and students do not 
always know in advance what method will be employed. But I assure 
them that if they have read their books, they will be able to handle the 
assignment easily. I do tell them that they must know the title, author, 
classification, number of pages, setting, central characters, and theme or 
purpose of their books. 

My favorite plan is to have students report to me individually during a 
period when the rest of the class is reading. At such a conference I have 
an opportunity to suggest further reading. Moreover, I can tailor ques- 
tions to fit a particular book. 

Another successful way is to give students a day in class to prepare 
in writing a two-minute sales talk (to include title, author, classification, 
theme or purpose, and evaluation). On two succeeding days students 
deliver these talks. Interest is increased if students vote to determine 
which talk is best. Sometimes the best talk is one which pans a book; it 
is important that students learn that the good, the bad, and the indifferent 
all get into print. It is heartening when a student sees through the sensa- 
tional, the sentimental, or the purely banal. 

Reporting may also be in the form of panel discussions. One panel 
may deal with biographies, another with travel books. Sometimes many 
students are reading a book like Anne Frank simultaneously; these stu- 
dents might carry on a panel discussion of that book. 

My least favored method of book reporting is the written one. I first 
became disenchanted with this way early in my teaching career because 
I encountered so much cheating. When I do have students write reports, 
they are brief, varied, and in the nature of a quiz written in class. I usu- 
ally ask for conventional details (title, author, number of pages, and clas- 
sification) and then require a unified paragraph written in answer to a 
single question. For fiction I may ask such questions as these: 

(1) What is the setting and in what way is it important to the story? 

(2) Use two adjectives to describe the hero (heroine or villain). 

Prove that your choices are good. 

(3) What does the title mean? Why is it suitable? 

For biography I may ask the student to relate the subject’s greatest 
moment of triumph, to analyze his greatest problem, or to tell what he, 
the student, gained in insight by reading the story. Of a travel book I ask 
students to compare or contrast the area visited with their own. All my 
quiz questions, I hope, cause the student to think about the most impor- 
tant thing in reading, that is, what happens to the reader as he reads the 
book, as he experiences vicariously the experiences of the characters in 
his book. 

Problems in a program of directed reading are many. The greatest, 
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perhaps, is to find time for the teacher to confer individually with students 
and to familiarize herself with new books that may interest her students. 
No teacher with five classes of 35 or 40 each will ever be entirely satisfied 
with what she can accomplish. But she can by her own avid interest 
create a kind of contagion; she will even find her students “selling” books 
for her. If the teacher sometimes becomes discouraged, she is rewarded 
when a student says, “This book was wonderful. You know I never read 
a whole book before I was in your class.” 

Certainly a problem to the teacher is that of getting the student to 
grow mentally—to attack increasingly challenging books. It is sometimes 
disconcerting to have an intelligent student who has appreciated Pearl 
Buck’s work and Franklin’s Autobiography wax ecstatic over a very me- 
diocre mystery or teen-age romance. I believe the teacher must be pa- 
tient, understand that the mediocre may have met a kind of need at the 
time, and continue to offer multitudes of suggestions—these from the best 
that has been written. If in our class studies of the short story, the drama, 
and the novel we help the student to distinguish between what is true 
and what is false in the literary realm and we provide abundant oppor- 
tunity for reading, I think we need not be concerned with the literary 
tastes nor the philosophies of the next generation. 

I have believed for a long time what I recently heard Clifton Fadiman, 
the critic, say. “If literature is ‘taught’ as a prelude to an examination, 
most of the students will pass, a few will fail and only a tiny fraction will 
have habituated themselves to good reading as a necessary and perma- 
nent ingredient of a good life. It can be taught as if it were, like being 
in love, a concentrated mode of sensing what it means to be a human 
being.” At the end of each school year I realize with regret that lack of 
time and personal limitations have kept me from developing in every stu- 
dent this love of and need for reading. This is no more the best of all 
possible worlds than it was in the days of Voltaire’s Candide, but today, 
as then, we can cultivate our gardens. I rejoice over those who have dis- 
covered that reading, more than any other activity, will make them feel at 
home in this awesome, sometimes terrifying, always challenging universe. 
Now and then the assurances that buoy my spirits come from strange and 
unexpected sources. At the end of the last school year our orchestra di- 
rector told me that our concert mistress had increased in musical sensi- 
tivity as her reading choices improved. Because this girl had learned 
through literature to probe the depths of the human spirit, her interpreta- 
tions of music demonstrated her new understanding. My goal is that an 
increasing number of my students may, through reading develop an 
awareness of what it means to be a human being. 





WHAT'S HAPPENING 
IN CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BY WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


Wuat's HappeNING IN CALIFORNIA JuNIOR HicH ScHOOLS 


Eastmont Junior High School, Montebello, was one of the first junior 
high schools in the State to participate in the California Association of 
Secondary School Administrators’ Appraisal-Accreditation Program. Prin- 
cipal Keith Wood and his staff are continuing efforts to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of their curricular offerings, and conducted a spring appraisal of 
the Industrial Arts program. 

A visiting team of qualified educators was invited to make a study of 
the Eastmont program via visiting the school. The report of the Visiting 
Committee was quite specific and considerably helpful to the Eastmont 
staff. One of the significant recommendations made concerned the need 
to work toward the coordination of junior high school and senior high 
school articulation problems in student programming, in order to elimi- 
nate student duplication of courses and work out agreements in skill- 
achievement standards and criteria with the senior high school. 

In 1956 Los Angeles had, within a two-year span, opened five new 
junior high schools. A dozen others were scheduled for construction and 
opening in the succeeding five years. Rather than requiring each newly 
appointed principal to “go it alone,” it was felt that there should be a 
sharing of experience, and the compilation of a plan which might serve 
as a guide for the principals who were subsequently to be assigned the 
responsibility of opening these new schools. 

The project was initiated in the spring of 1956 by Roy Arnheim, assist- 
ant superintendent of junior high schools in the Division of Secondary 
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Education of the Los Angeles City Schools. William J. Ferguson was 
named chairman of a committee of five principals, each of whom had | 
recently opened a new junior high school. The report which this Com- 
mittee prepared was used by the principals who opened new junior high 
schools in Los Angeles during 1957 and 1958. A new committee compris- 
ing these principals and the original chairman revised the initial report in 
1958, and this revision has served as a guide for the principals who were 
assigned to new junior high schools during 1958 and 1959. 

Los Angeles school policies which apply to the opening of new sec- 
ondary schools: , 


1, Each new junior high school is designed to accommodate 1600 pu- 
pils initially. A bungalow type construction on sites of 20 acres or 
thereabouts is used. 

. A preparatory period of two months is provided. For schools open- 
ing in September the principal, boys’ and girls’ vice principals, and 
the head counselor go on duty May 1; for schools opening in Feb- 
ruary these administrators begin their assignments December 1. 

. Similarly, a secretary and a clerk go on duty on either May 1 or 
December 1. 

. The assignment of the head custodian begins when the new plant 
is sufficiently complete to require custodial and security service. 


. In Los Angeles, resource persons in the central offices (supervisors, 
consultants, etc.) are available to assist the new principal in the 
areas for which they have responsibility. 


A step-by-step program was developed for opening the new school, a 
program that has proven most successful. Additional information on this 
subject may be obtained through the Los Angeles City Schools’ District 
Office. 


Wuat's HAPPENING IN CALIFORNIA Four-YEAR AND SENIOR HicH SCHOOLS 


The Plumas Unified School District, for the first time last year, em- 
barked upon a summer school program designed to challenge and stimu- 
late academically talented junior and senior high school students. Purposes 
and objectives were unique, and the problems and responsibilities were, 
therefore, great. Basic purpose of the summer program was to identify 
highly capable young people, offer them challenging subject matter, and 
then by means of individual and group counseling sessions encourage 
them to recognize their potentials and create in each student a desire to 
use his abilities to the fullest. 

The. program was given financial assistance under the National De- 
fense Act and advisory and consultant help from the California State 
Department of Education. 
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Class offerings for the summer session included Modern Languages, 
Humanities, and Science-Mathematics. The student could enroll in three 
subjects of fifty-five minutes’ duration. All classes met daily, Monday 
through Friday, from 8:30 a.m. until 12:30 p.m. Enrollment was limited 
to twenty students per class. 

Objectives of the classes were to stimulate appreciations and to open 
new horizons for future academic explorations. Each student had an op- 
portunity to make an objective evaluation of his performance in class and 
in guidance sessions. Descriptive ratings were employed in reporting 
student progress rather than letter grades. The report was entered in the 
permanent cumulative record of the individual student. 

Emphasis throughout the entire experience was upon utilizing student- 
centered approaches in classrooms, in counseling, and in group guidance 
sessions. 

On June 9, 1960, Santa Monica High School ran a full-page ad in the 
“Santa Monica Evening Outlook” announcing scholastic award winners 
for the senior class. The ad carried a group picture of award winners, a 
picture of school counselors and administrators, a listing of scholarships, 
and other items of interest. 

The ad was paid for by the Associated Student Body of Santa Monica 
High School, and the statement was made that, “The Santa Monica High 
School Associated Student Body wishes to honor the seniors who have 
won scholastic awards and to express appreciation to the individuals, 
business and community organizations, and colleges and universities as- 
sisting them in furthering their education. 

“The Associated Student Body also wishes to thank the Samohi fac- 
ulty, who have given seniors the excellent preparation required of scholar- 
ship recipients, and the counselors and Faculty Scholarship Committee, 
who have worked tirelessly to promote the scholarship program.” 

The Burbank Unified School District issues an official publication—not 
a Newsletter—periodically during the school year. The publication takes 
different forms and is aimed at promoting the educational welfare of Bur- 
bank children via providing information of specific nature to patrons of 
the district. 

The May issue carried the title, “Seniors Face Their Future.” It car- 
ried a digest of requirements and courses of studies, and illustrated com- 
ments about senior planning—for junior college, the four-year college, 
adult education, employment, homemaking and military service. It car- 
ried a brief statement concerning the process of this “senior planning.” 
Distributed widely, the publication provides succinct statements about 
important items, attractively presented. 

Universiy High School, Los Angeles, has instituted distribution of a 
Newsletter that is a News Letter. With an all-inclusive mailing list, the 
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Newsletter carries information of a widely varied nature. The concluding 
issue of the last school year dealt with Science Fair winners, a National 
Safety Council safety award, Business Education, the Spring Drama, “Sa- 
brina Fair,” the American Chemical Society Contest, National French 
Examinations winners, Open House, Steve Sweetland as soloist at the 
National Office Management Association, the Faculty Association, and 
so on. It is a vital, informative, and most straightforward publication. 

The members of the faculty club of San Bernardino High School have 
a weekly discussion group which meets after school one afternoon a week. 
Any member of the faculty with an interest or a knowledge in a special 
field leads the discussion. Topics, which are announced a week in ad- 
vance, have ranged from income tax to capital punishment to the value 
of reading fiction. The discussions have led to a broader understanding 
among members of the faculty. It is surprising the talents that are dis- 
covered. It has also resulted in teachers getting to know each other better 
and has created more unity on the faculty. 





Only 26 per cent of school superintendents questioned in a poll by The Nation’s 
Schools, a professional magazine, say they favor requiring all students to attend 12 
full grades of schooling. 


Should high schools recognize that teen-agers do smoke and set up regulations 
and provide smoking areas? A poll by The Nation’s Schools magazine found 87 per 
cent of public school administrators questioned were against the idea. 


Sixty-one per cent of public school administrators think students should be per- 
mitted to drop out of school after their 16th birthday, a poll by The Nation’s Schools 
magazine shows. 





SYMPOSIUM 


The High School and the American Public: 
A Search for Quality 


The Journal is again pleased to present as its opening symposium for 
the year a series of articles based upon the proceedings of the 1960 sum- 
mer Cubberley Lecture and Conference held at Stanford University July 
12 and 13. The symposium addresses itself to the respective roles of the 
public and the profession as the search for an improved quality of high 
school education moves forward. Margaret Mead analyzes the problem 
from the scholarly position of a social scientist. Fred Hechinger presents 
the thoughtful view of the public. And Arthur Corey presents the case 
for the profession. Each stated his case in a general session of the Con- 
ference after which their views were discussed by groups of teachers, 
administrators, and citizens. Following a panel discussion by Mead, 
Hechinger, and Corey, the concluding remarks were made by Robert N. 
Bush and are here presented as a part of the symposium in the editorial 
entitled “New Levels of Excellence for the Next Decade,” which is the 
theme which the Journal has taken for 1960-61. The symposium con- 
cludes with a background paper which was especially prepared for the 
Conference and the Journal to delineate some of the major issues sur- 
rounding the problems of high school education as they are being debated 
in this country today. 

We submit the symposium to the readers of the Journal with a cordial 
invitation to use it as a basis for discussion in faculty and community 
meetings. Additional copies are available at small cost. With proper 
acknowledgment, permission to reproduce the materials may be granted. 


R. N. B. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE 
BY MARGARET MEAD* 


In today’s world, when we consider the fate, educational or otherwise, 
of any one group, we must consider also, with equal responsibility if not 
equal intensity, the fate of all other groups. We must remember that not 
only is the whole world watching outside our windows, but the whole 


® Associate Curator of Ethnology, American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City. This article is based upon her Cubberley Lecture which was delivered at 
Stanford University, July 12, 1960. 
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world is vulnerable to every step we take into the future, not only to the 
missiles we build, but to the models we set, to the kind of schools and 
hospitals and social security systems, architecture and television networks, 
kinds of manufacture and planned obsolescence, to the poems we write 
and the satellites we send into space. 

We cannot afford to plan some special kind of education for those who 
are best fitted to use the only kind of education we can take the trouble 
to invent and implement and leave the rest to get on somehow with some 
sort of secondary education which won’t do any more harm than can be 
helped and which isn’t expected to do much good. The use that the most 
gifted child makes of the most perfect educational resources is a function 
of how we succeed in helping the least gifted child. 

It is now necessary to answer a few fundamental questions which are 
currently being dodged as we limit our discussions of education to how 
to get ahead of, or at least keep up with, the Russians. 

Do we mean by high school simply a stage of education which is pos- 
sible for any individual, child or adult, who has an elementary school 
education? 

Do we mean by high school a stage of education which is the appro- 
priate precursor of some other stage of education without which the later 
or further stage cannot be undertaken? 

Do we mean by high school a kind of schooling which opens many 
doors, even though they lead to paths not taken at once, not taken for 
years, or not taken at all, or do we mean a kind of schooling which—like a 
hospital for incurable cancer patients or the senile—is supposed to be 
“terminal”? 

Do we mean by high school not really a school at all in these three 
rather limited, specialized and archaic senses, but instead a setting for 
the life of our adolescents with the emphasis upon a phase of growth 
rather than upon a stage of schooling? 

Without answers to these questions, a great deal of contemporary 
educational discussion loses all focus. If we ask instead: What is there 
about young people between the ages of twelve and twenty that requires 
special measures by society, different from the social measures devised 
for the protection, the education, and the underwriting. of achievement 
in human beings under twelve and over twenty? And is twelve-to-twenty 
—so unfortunately pickled in the phrase “teenage”—a group in any sense? 
Is, in fact, chronological age a meaningful form of classification at adoles- 
cence, or does its use reflect a laziness that permits us to ignore all the 
problems of individual difference on which our ideas of freedom, democ- 
racy, and human dignity are built? 

Don’t we need instead some wholly new concept of the period when 
young are old enough to take part in society at differing rates of learning, 
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maturation, and responsibility? Shouldn’t there be some new sort of divi- 
sion among our population into phases of growth like these: 

Phase I—Those who are so young or vulnerable or slow growing that 
continuous contact with a familiar place or a familiar person is needed 
if learning is to take place. (This phase includes all infants, some other- 
wise ordinary children of five or six who are very slow learners, and chil- 
dren with some kind of mental defect, emotional disturbance, or sensory 
handicap—as, for example, Helen Keller—and some individuals who must 
always learn by apprenticeship.) It also includes some individuals who 
are recovering from situations of extreme destructiveness: from severe 
operations which require relearning the ability to walk, or talk, or read, 
. or from an experience like concentration camp torture. When individuals 
are in this vulnerable phase, the learnings are basic to being a human be- 
ing—learning to recognize and trust, to conceptualize accurately, to speak 
and to understand language, to control bodily behavior and impulses 
within the limits set by social propriety, to sleep at the times set for sleep 
and eat when food is set before one, to respond with modulation to frustra- 
tion, and to know the difference between good and bad behavior. These 
are the learnings that make human beings, born to be human, really 
human in the ways that human societies have developed through half a 
million years. These are the things that all infants have to learn, that 
some children can learn only very slowly, and that some older people 
have to relearn. Effective learning in this phase depends upon the exist- 
ence of a close personal relationship to an identified person. In group 
situations, without some strong individual supporting relationship, babies 
die in the best regulated orphanages, patients in the chronic wards of 
hospitals deteriorate and even cease to speak, and the old become senile 
long before their time. For the same reason emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren must have individual educational and therapeutic care. 

We may call this first phase the period when individual personal rela- 
tionships are essential to the learnings basic to being human. As our def- 
inition of what constitutes being human becomes more complex, more 
persons will need such individualized care oftener and for a longer time. 

Phase II—Those who are ready to learn in groups skills which are the 
products of higher civilization and for which it has seemed more econom- 
ical to be wasteful of the pupil’s time rather than burden each adult with 
the teaching of a few children, or apprentices, or college freshmen, or 
members of a new UN team, or young space engineers. Careful consid- 
eration will show that in all schools large groups are taught by the same 
methods things that each individual, working at his own pace and in his 
own style could have learned faster with an individual tutor. By develop- 
ing such schools we have made primarily a differential choice between 
wasting the time of the learners and wasting the time of those who already 
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know how to write, or mend motor engines, or march, or negotiate with 
the Iranians, or take account of gravitational differences. The more the 
results of years of specialized experience have been reduced to forms that 
could be taught by someone who knew how to teach but had not spent 
time on the behavior itself, the greater the saving society has been felt to 
make—especially in those periods of history in which the number of spe- 
cialists in each new skill has been too small for the number of jobs that 
needed to be done. The more the teaching could be downgraded, the 
more teaching aids we could substitute for teacher knowledge, the more 
economical it was. This was equally true of the dame school in England, 
where the dame knew little more than her pupils, and the Little Red 
School House whose most recent graduate became next year’s teacher with 
the help of McGuffey readers and arithmetic books with a separate “an- 
swer book” for the teacher. 

A secondary purpose of the group learning phase is to keep track of 
children who have learned enough to be managed easily in groups but 
are not yet experienced enough to be left without supervision. This need 
for supervision is strictly a function of immaturity or ignorance of some 
sort which children from six to twelve display and which also characterize 
immigrants to a new country who have not yet learned the language, re- 
cently discharged patients from a mental hospital, rural-born workers try- 
ing to learn urban skills. Such supervision should not be confused with 
education. 

In this phase of group learning, the group itself may be utilized to 
standardize the learning. In every civilization there is some need for 
highly standardized behavior, and just those things for which we want 
high standardization—spelling, military drill and habits of obedience to 
command, attention to the dangers of a factory environment, habits of 
courtesy, honesty, and public cleanliness—are best taught in groups. The 
group tends to iron out individual differences, is intolerant of deviation, 
and contributes to the multi-sensory quality of the learning so that what 
is learned stays closer to a cultural mean appropriate for a wide range of 
intelligence and ability. 

It should also be recognized that this conformity-breeding aspect of 
a “school”’—defined as a group of individuals who are at about the same 
stage of ignorance and are willing to treat each other as contemporaries 
worthy of respect, a situation necessary for the standardizing and conform- 
ing aspects of group learning—is all too often carried over into inappro- 
priate situations. Where the cultivation of individuality and compensation 
for special idiosyncracy in knowledge or skill or experience are desirable, 
an emphasis upon conformity is misplaced. Very often the all too con- 
venient supervision is also carried along, like so much accidental cultural 
baggage, into “schools” for adults where such supervision is irrelevant, 
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time consuming, and demeaning to the learning group. 

Phase III—Those who are growing so unevenly that they require pro- 
tection in some sectors of life if learning, growth, and achievement are 
to be possible in other sectors of life. 

This phase includes all children who have come out of Phase I, all 
adolescents, whether adolescence ends at fifteen or sixteen, as it does for 
some girls, or extends to old age, as it does for some gifted and one-sided 
artists, scientists, and statesmen. The unevenness of growth may be of 
many sorts—physical maturation with a poor development of judgment 
or extreme intellectual or artistic precocity combined with slow or poor 
physical or social development. This unevenness is characteristic of most, 
but not all, adolescents. Yet our present way of treating “teenagers” is 
based on exactly the opposite set of premises (premises, incidentally, that 
are completely denied by behavioral science research)—namely, that 
growth, physical, mental and moral, is an orderly and homogeneous proc- 
ess, tightly bound to chronological age. So we regard twelve year olds 
as not ready, but thirteen year olds as ready for a certain set of experi- 
ences, which the state then arbitrarily and coercively provides for all 
thirteen years olds. So many hours in school, so many hours of transporta- 
tion in school buses, such and such exposures to ideas about atoms, human 
physiology, Shakespeare, the binomial theorem, and the Constitution of 
the United States, so many hours sitting still—without recess—so much 
physical education, so much social life—dating, dances, etc., with indi- 
viduals of some specified chronological age range—so much summer read- 
ing—governed also by libraries who define those over thirteen as “young 
adults.” This suddenly comes to an abrupt halt, however, with the legal 
age of school leaving when, in whatever state of incompleteness, imma- 
turity, or infinite, unfufilled promise, the fourteen, sixteen, or eighteen 
year old ceases to be a “student.” It is small wonder that, as recent studies 
have shown, the major “loss” of that unfortunately phrased group, “college 
material”—as if human minds were raw materials for the assembly line— 
occurs. All through school, the assumption of homogeneous growth exag- 
gerates the unreadiness of some at each step; legal school-leaving age 
suddenly highlights the inappropriateness of the system. 

Phase IV—Those who are mature—and I mean mature, not just adult— 
whose need for special protection from the community is minimal, and 
who are most able to carry the major economic, political, and ethical 
responsibilities of our society. At present we variously assume that mem- 
bership in this group is attained by graduating from high school at un- 
known age, by entering the Armed Services, by marriage, by reaching the 
age when it is legal to leave school and get a work permit. 

None of these criteria has anything to do with maturity; they are ac- 
tually all artificial constructs which are based partly on chronological age 
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and partly on our ideas of adulthood which include not going to school, 
not being subject to parental consent for any type of activity, not being 
protected against certain kinds of gainful employment, or physical or 
moral dangers open to adults—such as smoking cigarettes, drinking beer, 
or electing the risks of sexual promiscuity. A good look at these criteria— 
as opposed to such criteria as readiness to stop formal learning, readiness 
to hold a job and to assume the responsibilities of marriage and of full 
political citizenship—is enough to show how grossly inadequate our cur- 
rent definitions are. 

What would be the consequences of our abandoning our contemporary 
treatment of adolescents, based as it is on a mixture of the planting and 
harvesting practices of an agrarian society, a long outmoded class struc- 
ture, a nineteenth century type of exploitive industrialism, a type of re- 
strictive trade unionism that retained medieval features, and an expecta- 
tion of much slower change? If, instead, we were to say that there is a 
very large group of adolescents in our society who need special social 
measures (whether they are precocious physically and mature at ten or 
eleven, or are in some way slow growers so that they need special treat- 
ment at fifty), we could then ask what these measures should be? We 
would have to add, of course, that in spite of the great range, adolescence 
occurs for most people in association with physical puberty, so that the 
peak of adolescent needs occurs somewhere within the period now called 
the “high school years,” somewhere within “the ’teens.” Public provision 
for the “high school years” when we place little children and expectant 
mothers together in the same room is inevitably provision for physical 
puberty—for the period when young people of the same age may in some 
respects look and act ten years apart but just alike in others. 

What would be the effect of taking a long look at our adolescents, a 
word which emphasizes a phase of development, instead of at the high 
school, which is historically limited by the history of our educational 
system? And what would be the implications of doing this for this con- 
ference, here at Stanford University, with its specific concern for the 
American high school and the quality of high school education? 

If we are to plan for adolescence, and recognize that this is a condition 
that while clustering for most people in the ‘teens, for many of the most 
and least gifted stretches far beyond the end of the ‘teens, and sometimes 
begins before, it is necessary to think of this as a part of life and include 
the specifics of schooling and learning within that much wider context. 

So we may ask what are the protections that adolescents need? Ado- 
lescents need protection from discrepancies in their own growth—from the 
consequences of feeling at one minute like children and in the next like 
adults; from attempting to cope with newly aroused impulses by psychol- 
logical mechanisms appropriate to an earlier phase of development; from 
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demanding privileges that go with the status of their dreams rather than 
with their real capabilities. They need protection from group pressures 
which deny the different rates and different ways in which they are de- 
veloping, pressures that force on them too early sexual behavior or too 
late, too much independence or too little, too little new learning or too 
much, too much expenditure of energy or so little that hot rods and the 
games of “chicken” are the answer, too little contact with experienced 
adults who can serve as models and too much contact with parents who 
find their children’s adolescence more than they can bear, too much free- 
dom from supervision or oversight, so that their health and safety are en- 
dangered, and too little chance to experiment. 

This may sound like a counsel of perfection, but it can be reduced to 
some very simple questions: Where should adolescents live; if not at 
home, in what sort of protected environment? What kind of schools 
should they attend, and how should classifications be made within the 
school to correct for our present tendency to substitute chronological age 
for real indices of maturity? Where should adolescents work, if for par- 
ticular adolescents working most of the time rather than going to school 
most of the time seems to be the better solution? It boils down to our 
accepting responsibility for all adolescents, not just for those in school or 
those in institutions, or just negative responsibility for those who want 
to work where they might be exploited, or who might be exposed to moral 
hazards. 

At present, the narrowness of our social responsibility is frightening. 
Consider a gifted boy of sixteen, who is finishing high school and has 
given every promise of making some magnificent contribution. The school 
authorities who registered him know that he lives at home with a father 
and a mother. If his parents should be killed in an accident while he is 
still in school, most first-class schools today would ask: Where will he live 
now? Who will take responsibility for him? Who will see that he is fed 
and clothed, nursed when he is ill, counseled and cared for? But suppose 
that on the day after he graduates, the family moves to a new city, where, 
as they arrive, both parents die in an accident. He is alone in a strange 
city. Since he has graduated from high school, he is of no concern to the 
school system. By law he is allowed to work, but no one will be concerned 
about his occupation unless he works in some industry in which minors are 
protected, or unless he tries to enter a unionized industry that limits ap- 
prenticeship or charges high entrance fees—then somone will bother to 
keep him out. Only if he breaks the law, will he come to the attention of 
the court; then possibly the full apparatus of social work and parole will 
be set in motion to deal with him. If he tries to enlist, the Armed Services 
may verify his age and turn him away. If he tries to marry and tells the 
truth about his age, he will be turned down. But as long as he does not 
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get involved with any of the laws which have specified what a boy of 
sixteen can NOT do, no one in the world has any responsibility for what 
he does do. Normally he should have had several years of protection 
while he was helped—his eyes examined, his temperature taken, his clothes 
checked, his worries listened to and attended to—and guided toward more 
education or a meaningful job. But because he is THROUGH high school, 
is not ON RELIEF, is not ON PROBATION, he is just a gifted, imma- 
ture human being who is left to his own devices. 

I have purposely made this a gifted boy who finished high school 
early and who was suddenly deprived of his only relatives, and this at a 
time when the family had moved as strangers to a new city. True, this is 
an extreme case. But none of this essentially changes the picture of how 
very narrow our social responsibilities are or how differently we worry 
about those who are in school and those who are out, about those who 
have passed the tests of acceptability for the Army and those who are 
rejected, about those who, living in an impoverished and degraded en- 
vironment, get into trouble and those who don’t. There are, in fact, two 
roads to some sort of guaranteed protection during adolescence. One way 
involves staying in school, or in the Army, or in some sort of supervised 
industrial training program, where someone always knows if one is ill or 
in gross trouble; the other involves getting into trouble. In between, there 
is great wastage of another kind that affects those who leave school, are 
partly unemployed, take the wrong jobs, marry the wrong girl just to have 
some feeling of being adult, of being valued as people, in a society in 
which they can’t vote and can’t serve in the Armed Services, but must pay 
taxes, obey laws, and somehow find enough money to pay for a place to 
lay their heads and for food to stay their hunger and to buy whatever 
else they crave—a car, a record player, a sharp suit, books. 

Out of this unevenness of concern, our adolescents have been building 
a picture of a society that wants things from them but has very little 
concern for them. If they want to get on, they must finish school, this 
course or that, with marks good enough at least to open the next door. If 
they want to stay out of jail, they must be—not law abiding, but—careful. 
If they want to have some stature in their own eyes, there is little left 
except the simplest form of adulthood, often lacking in any maturity, pre- 
mature and dead-end work, marriage, parenthood, bills, and taxes. Every- 
thing from them; nothing for them. 

So a first step in planning the high school of the future is either to 
broaden or narrow its functions. If broadened it should be a community 
center where all adolescents are given a focus and some sort of protection. 
In this case the high school should no longer be called a “school” both be- 
cause it would now be dealing with individuals, not with groups gathered 
together to learn easily transmissible skills, and because it would be deal- 
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ing with these individuals not in terms of their age and the academic 
grade they had managed to “pass” or “fail” but as young people some of 
whom were studying part time, some working, some preparing for national 
service, some in between any of these. Within this whole youth world, 
those who happened to be the physicists or poets or statesmen of the fu- 
ture would be given the special facilities they needed, and those who were 
handicapped—by poor environment, physical defect, emotional disturb- 
ance, and mediocre abilities—would be given the facilities they needed. 
It would be as unthinkable to hold a brilliant boy back in his mathematics 
as to force a boy who found all school work dull into staying in school 
when he wanted to go to work. It would be as unthinkable to force a little 
undersized boy, who hadn't yet started to grow, into unprotected contact 
with larger boys or forced social relations with girls mature enough for 
physical motherhood as to insist that these mature girls should date only 
junior high school boys. It would be as unthinkable to force a boy into 
science instead of art because he was a boy as to force a girl brilliant in 
mathematics into typing because she was a girl. No one would have to 
be held back so that other members of the class could learn a little or 
forced forward so that other members of the class could learn a little bit 
more. The smaller in size would play games with the smaller in size and 
study with those at the same stage and with the same degree of intel- 
lectual maturity as their own—as has been done for generations in Eng- 
lish boys’ boarding schools. Good musicians would meet as musicians, 
those good at sports would meet in sports, and the development of those 
special forms of intellectualism that now take young people forward to 
college and graduate school would be protected also. There would be 
parts of the “school” where the desperate economies of mass teaching 
would be rigorously eschewed, where the most idiosyncratic and capri- 
ciously gifted would be protected. 

All of these things could, of course, only be done for large groups 
of adolescents. But we are moving into a period of large, consolidated 
schools at such a distance from the pupils’ homes that they become their 
whole world. Such an adolescent center would have many new functions 
if work and interim periods were also to receive some support and super- 
vision. But decentralization and reclassification would be possible. There 
might still be neighborhood centers, but young people could be gathered 
for academic work of different sorts in various parts of a city and they 
would go to work in many places without introducing the invidious dis- 
tinctions that still exist, even in the same high school, between those who 
take an “academic” and those who take a “commercial” course. If the 
intellectual and gifted students were permitted to go fast enough, there 
would be plenty of time for those courses against which President Gris- 
wold of Yale and Admiral Rickover thunder and fulminate. The good 
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student does not waste nearly so much time learning how to be a respon- 
sible driver or something about human relationships, as he does as he sits 
all day in a class where 75 per cent of the students cannot go as quickly 
as he can. The grueling schedules of European schools—where languages 
and mathematics are forced on all students—are as wasteful of talent as 
our schools, destroy children whom we save, and are farther from any 
real solution for a changing society than we are. 

The other solution, a meagre one, is to narrow the school to what it 
once was—a little academic enclave for the children with the economic 
resources and the intellectual ability to go on to higher education. We 
could then undoubtedly return to teaching more mathematics by out- 
moded methods. Those who did attend would be more firmly prepared 
to stand outmoded methods of work in college and graduate school. But 
we would have gone back, not forward, we would have accepted our 
economic niggardliness, our fear of experimentation, our unwillingness to 
carry experimentation far enough, our fixation on the kind of competition 
that in the end is certain to give one the defects if not the virtues of one’s 
competitor—as we become made more and more in our rival’s image. We 
would have let competition force us back from the dream that has been 
so consistently American of some new universal form of responsibility for 
our children, for all our children, that would provide equality of oppor- 
tunity, first for all those on our own soil and then hopefully contribute, by 
example and help, to the children of all the other peoples on this earth. 
Following this dream would not only protect our children and those of 
our allies and our possible allies, but the children of our enemies also, 
while they are our enemies. Our image of Russian education, of ruthlessly 
forcing children to learn science for a devouring state machine endangers 
our children; echoes of how we react to this image in turn endangers 
their children, in a rat race of exploitive competition, in which the reason 
for a community existence is lost sight of and the end becomes not the 
individual, but the state. The opportunity to learn to be a full human 
being—which is education in its widest sense—is as indivisible as freedom 
itself. 





THE HIGH SCHOOL AND THE PUBLIC 


BY FRED M. HECHINGER* 


We talk about such things as quality and excellence. There is a danger 
that good words such as quality and excellence may become the clichés 
of tomorrow. One man’s quality is not another man’s excellence. To doc- 
ument to you what I mean by this danger, I want to point out to you that 
when Detroit recently discussed next year’s automobile models, a spokes- 
man said they were planning to build king-size, luxury, small cars. I hope 
that we are not going to plan for king-size, luxury, small education. 

The other day I talked to a group of superintendents from all over 
the country about what I thought had been wasted opportunities after the 
great post-Sputnik public concern for education. I told them I was sorry 
that too much of the response by some professional educators to the 
Khrushchev school reform in Russia had been: “See, they can’t do it either. 
They are watering down the academic curriculum and are offering voca- 
tional education instead. So let’s relax, let’s take it easy.” 

I tried to explain that I didn’t think all of the changes that were taking 
place in the Soviet system right now could be equated with what we had 
understood as life adjustment and certainly could not be called a watering 
down of academic standards. I told them that perhaps unfortunately in 
education, as in everything else, we are a crisis society. All human beings 
respond to crises more than to the normal course of affairs, and sometimes 
Americans seem to do so more than others. And therefore, I suggest it 
might have been well for educators to try to get support for the things 
they thought ought to be done while the iron was still hot, while public 
enthusiasm for the needs of education was still aroused. Several super- 
intendents replied, somewhat upset: “You want us to manipulate people.” 


* Education Editor, The New York Times. Based upon an address delivered at 
the Cubberley Lecture and Conference, Stanford University, July 13, 1960. 
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I asked them what they thought leadership was. Is leadership waiting 
until the public opinion polls are in or is it a measured and calculated 
attempt to help organize action, and then to lead toward its realization? 
That led to the next question: “What, in terms of leadership, is the path 
of the professional and the expert and what is the part to be played by 
the public?” One of the oldest clichés in American public education is 
that “the public schools belong to the public.” It sounds wonderful from 
a platform ...it means absolutely nothing when you look at it. The public 
schools belong to the public. So do the roads and the national parks and 
the hospitals. That means they need and deserve public support and they 
must have a public policy. But does it mean that they are not to a con- 
siderable extent the experts’ responsibility? We have a public policy on 
roads, but if we don’t like a road we don’t go out and dig a new one. 

I suspect that some of these problems are made more difficult by his- 
tory. Look back at the twenties, a period of public apathy about educa- 
tion. It was the time when, in the terms of Captain Queeg of “The Caine 
Mutiny,” the people had abandoned education to professional experts 
much as defense had been abandoned to the professional soldiers. The 
analogy goes even further because in some instances the quality of the 
professional soldier of that period was about on a par with the quality 
of some professional educators. 

It was a time in which, because of total apathy of the public, a strange 
mixture of experts and pseudo-experts had a field day. Then, after World 
War II, partly because of the staggering needs of education, after years 
of unbuilt buildings and untrained teachers, and in the face of unprece- 
dented numbers of new pupils, there was a reawakening of public interest. 
The American pendulum swung from total apathy to what might occa- 
sionally have been called excesses of interest. 

The new look at the public part of public education calls for appraisal 
rather than a choice of the one or the other extreme. I think we are all 
convinced that we don’t have to go back to total rule by educational ex- 
perts with total abdication by the public. To what extent, then, do we 
want to rely on the public? 

Let us remember that in the process of the swing of that pendulum, 
some of the worst follies of education of the past four decades have been 
exposed. We have begun to find fault with the extreme, doctrinaire ap- 
proach to such things as reading. We have begun to question whether 
elementary school first readers or primers should really be concocted by 
committees of experts rather than written by authors. We are beginning 
to question those first readers which on the first few pages contain nothing 
but variations of the word “up” in order to get across to the chidren that 
“up” is different from “down.” Recently a teacher told me that she asked 
one of the little boys coming out of a classroom: “What have you been 
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doing?” And he replied: “We have been reading about up, up, up, and 
all the other damned ups.” 

We have found fault with some of the extremes of permissiveness, just 
as we had found fault with the earlier extremes of regimentation. We 
have, I think, begun to agree that children are not to be treated like un- 
guided missiles. We know that today the public wants a concentration 
on certain skills such as reading, writing, the comprehension of grammar, 
before freshman class in college. But we also know that the public wants 
to be assured that children will be treated as the containers of individual 
minds, hearts, and interests. 

The kindergarten teacher of a child of friends of ours told the mother 
that she was worried because the little boy had been doing so well in 
kindergarten—had in fact, managed to teach himself to read quite well. 
She was worried that the first grade teacher would not know what to do 
with the boy. I am not at all sure that this kindergarten teacher’s fears 
aren't well founded and that, when this little boy arrives in the first grade, 
knowing how to read, he won't be considered a subversive influence, or 
at least a nuisance. 

Today we face a totally new situation. We face a radically different 
world. Radically different from Korea to the Congo. We face new de- 
mands on American education, on the American school. If the public fails 
to be happy with what the aims of the schools are, it will look toward an 
alternative, and all of the talk about the public schools for all of the 
people won’t make any difference. In the most recent report issued by 
the Board of Education in New York City, it was revealed that at present, 
in the city alone, more than one-third of all of the children are now going 
to non-public schools. And this does not include the many, many more 
who have moved away from New York City to the suburbs where they 
are attending “public schools under private auspices.” That is exactly 
what the public suburban schools today have come to be. 

We face a new situation because there is a new need for much greater 
sophistication by far more people, to deal with the information on politics, 
literature, the issues. 

This is not a matter of just getting along with others. It is not a matter 
of just plain good-fellowship, Uut rather of living in a competitive world 
which demands tough and individual decisions by all the people. We 
face, finally, a new situation because of what technology and science have 
done for, to, and with us. About a year ago, I met with Dr. Teller at 
Livermore. I somewhat jokingly asked him whether he thought a scientist 
would make a good President of the United States. He said “No.” He 
gave good reasons why he thought so. After a pause he added, “But I 
hope that by 1980, the American public will be given a chance to vote for 
a man for the presidency who understands something about science.” 
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Not too long ago, on one of Ed Murrow’s “Small World” programs, I 
heard Robert Frost talk about science. He said he was quite happy to 
have science run his kitchen and his bathroom. Then, a few weeks later 
last winter, late in the afternoon, my wife picked up a little boy, a child 
of a friend of ours who was going home from nursery school. It was dark 
and the little boy looked up at the sky and said: “There is the moon. The 
moon was shot from a rocket.” 

It seemed to me then that somehow that little boy’s interest in the 
universe and his almost unconscious recognition of the forces which were 
going to be of importance to him and to his understanding were closer 
to the world of the future than the condescension of Robert Frost and of 
all of the others of us who were brought up in the “liberal arts tradition” 
that saw science as merely a required course in college. I hope that when 
this little boy goes to school, he not only loves the poetry of Robert Frost, 
but also understands far more than I do about the world of science. 

The public is slowly beginning to understand that the myth of the 
elementary school teacher who knows how to teach everything is obsolete. 
The public realizes, as I realize when I look back on my own education, 
that very few people, even in the early years of school, are able to teach 
everything. Perhaps I might be capable of teaching reading and writing 
in elementary school. I know that I couldn’t teach elementary school 
mathematics, numbers, and arithmetic. 

What, in this new situation and this new recognition, is the public’s 
new place? I would like to ask first, who is the public? I hope the answer 
is not that education ought to go the television way and consider the pub- 
lic the largest segment of potential buyers of foaming detergents. I hope 
education does not consider the public as the voters in a vast public opin- 
ion poll. One of the fallacies of the past two decades has been to think 
of the public as one great block—something like the labor vote or the 
women’s view. As far as education is concerned, there are, and there must 
be, many publics. In planning the education of the future I would like 
to hope that education will consider as its collaborator what you might 
roughly call the college-educated public, although it might be college- 
educated with or without degrees. That public should be considered a 
strong and powerful and important voice. It is absurd to equate the 
crackpot and/or the sometimes illiterate so-called “taxpayer’s representa- 
tive” who rants about the schools these days not being what they used to 
be, with the importance of a Nobel chemist who knows more about, say 
communications, than most teachers, or about physics than most physics 
teachers. I think educators make a false move when they reject the views 
of the educated critics among the public. 

I would like educators to recall that there is something to the phrase 
that war is too important a matter to be left to the generals. But I would 
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add that this does not mean the generals are not important. It means that 
they were not to be left to their own devices. If you want to apply this to 
education, I'll let you do it yourself. I want to remind you also that in the 
days of World War I we would not have had tanks because the British 
army's experts didn’t think that tanks had any future. Churchill, the 
great pioneer of tank warfare, was then connected with the admiralty. 
He was a layman! He decided that tanks were a land battleship and that 
it was perfectly all right for the navy to go ahead with them if the army 
experts couldn’t understand. This was a very inexpert and highly unor- 
thodox view but it helped the generals win the war. 

Education needs the full cooperation of experts in many fields and 
many of those experts are, from the educator’s point of view, “the public.” 
Education needs such experts in the media of communications, in science, 
in the arts and the humanities, in the technical and industrial fields. But 
it must be clear that while education needs the full cooperation of experts 
in these many fields none of these “expert publics” may be permitted to 
“take over”—not the scientists, not the laboratory technicians, not the new 
doctrinaires of universal salvation by teaching machines, nor the old nos- 
talgia merchants who sell souvenirs of Mark Hopkins’ log. All of them are 
important parts of the educated public, and we need them. But they must 
not take over. 

The public must understand that education cannot be made into the 
kind of equalizer of class and status which money has sometimes come 
to be able to do. The vulgar, uneducated nouveaux riches may sometimes 
be able to bluff their way through life and leave the impression that they 
really know something and are a legitimate power. The educational nou- 
veaux riche, without the true substance of knowledge, is merely a fraud 
with a worthless degree. And if this qualifies him to teach, then he can 
turn out to be something more than a fraud: he may be something close 
to a criminal. Education must be protected, and the public must help 
education to protect itself from being downgraded into a fraudulent cus- 
toms stamp which substitutes all sorts of diplomas and degrees for real 
education. The public has the right and the responsibility to prevent the 
profession from establishing phony standards and from permitting the 
kind of professional featherbedding which you would consider outrageous 
in other fields. It is quite obvious, for instance, that the insistence on a 
bachelor’s or master’s degree for teachers of driver education, on the same 
level as a bachelor’s or master’s degree for a teacher of English or history 
or chemistry, is pure absurdity. This is simply putting something over on 
the public. Here, the public has a legitimate function and real compe- 
tence to judge. 

Not too long ago I had lunch in a public high school. The lunch con- 
sisted of meat loaf, potatoes, spaghetti, and lima beans. That school had 
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a dietitian with a degree! The point I am trying to make is that any able 
housewife in that community was a qualified member of the public to say 
that the school was doing a terrible job. I had seen school and college 
buildings furnished, planned, and equipped by experts in homemaking 
who were holding degrees in that field—and I have seen the results turn 
out to be atrocious approximations of a Statler-Hilton lobby. Here again, 
the public has real competence. 

Any literate person could take a stand on a television program I saw 
recently in a major city. Part of a series of “knowing your schools,” this 
one showed how the schools were teaching “telephone competence” as 
a high school course. The Bell System had kindly offered the schools a 
complicated machine which produced such unique sounds as the dial tone 
tone and the busy signal (in case some of the children had not heard 
them before.) Throughout the demonstration, the youngsters were posing 
as sales clerks and customers, as employers and employees. One of the 
youngsters who was acting as a department store order clerk said: “In 
case we don’t have the black dress you want, which other color would 
you most prefer?” I would like to stop schools from tampering with my 
preferences. If I want a black dress, I don’t “prefer” any other. This 
leads to the untimate absurdity which recently permitted a customer to 
be notified by a department store that her size of shoes was unavailable. 
What other size would she prefer? 

In the course of this demonstration the only demonstration of an illit- 
erate housewife was given by a Negro girl. It seemed to me counter to 
all the lip service the schools pay to decent, unprejudiced, unbiased human 
relations. Throughout this demonstraton, while the criticism concerned 
itself with every detail of “telephone techniques,” nobody bothered to 
point out that the youngsters were ungrammatical, used bad language, 
and simply didn’t know what “communications” really is all about. This 
kind of exhibition is indeed a matter of public concern, and the public 
is entitled to pose as an expert, critical board. 

_ Much less obvious: I just learned that no State in the United States 
requires that its public school foreign language teachers demonstrate that 
they know how to speak the language they teach. Here again, public 
pressures are certainly legitimate in setting a policy. And if the profession 
replies that to set higher requirements will make teacher preparation more 
costly, then it is up to the experts to present the public with the facts and 
with the bill. 

The public and the educators together also have a stake in ending 
unreasonable State dictation which poses as “public” dictation, as to what 
the schools should teach—and when. It is not the place of the state legis- 
lature to determine when American history is to be taught. This is a 
matter for teachers and historians to determine—not for misguided pa- 
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triots. Educational leadership, in close cooperation with the educated 
public, must set the goals and work out the operating details. 

This is not a matter of asking teachers what they want to do, thus 
simply confirming their prejudices. I am not at all impressed with a re- 
cent survey which turned up that the majority of teachers preferred small 
classes without the teacher aid to large classes with the teacher aid. 

You don’t determine educational policy, any more than you determine 
public policy, by asking people to state that they like the way things have 
always been. This is not the way of progress. Research will show how 
many of the clichés are meaningless. But the name-calling in which these 
clichés have been used has not been without its value. Some of this may 
have been thought of as purgatory while they really were only mildly 
laxative. The name-calling has underlined absurdities on both sides. It 
has made it clear that education cannot be abandoned either to that amor- 
phous mass called educators, from the master teacher of physics to the 
certified teacher of driving. Nor, on the other hand, can it be abandoned 
to the equally amorphous mass known as the public—from the “ordinary 
citizen,” who happens to be a great authority on music, to the crackpot 
who thinks that “Brave New World” is a dirty book. 

The job is not to make education a universally approved form of mass 
entertainment administered by public opinion poll. The job is to make 
education safe through democracy and democracy safe through educa- 
tion. This cannot be done by promising to every American a college de- 
gree along with two cars and a pocketfull of credit cards. Education 
cannot be promised as a prize like the $64,000 reward at the end of a 
fixed TV quiz. Nobody can provide all the students with winning answers. 

Education cannot be “conferred” simply in response to popular de- 
mand for “getting” an education. Education isn’t something to be got like 
the measles or a coke out of a cooler. It is up to the public to understand 
that equal educational opportunity does not mean that you just pick up a 
label called a diploma and paste it on the child. Education cannot be- 
come a reality without national goals and public policy. The hope for 
the future is that the best minds in the profession, not all of the profession, 
and the best minds of the many publics, not all the publics, will work 
together to set new standards. I know that in doing this they will run into 
pressures and into opposition, much like the sponsors of a television pro- 
gram. The future, faced by this fusion ticket of profession and public 
intelligence, will merely be that eternal obstacle course of pressures and 
vulgarities that must be run victoriously by all leadership. 





THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL: 
A SEARCH FOR QUALITY 


BY ARTHUR F. COREY* 


The English language as used in America is a changing language. 
Words are used to convey meaning entirely different from dictionary 
definition. The recent use of the word “quality” is a good illustration. 
Scholars and laymen alike have been discussing the need for quality in 
public education in a context which makes inescapable the conclusion 
that they define the word as synonymous with toughness. This assump- 
tion may be projected further to conclude that toughness is synonymous 
with excellence. In reality the word “quality” merely means the essential 
nature of anything and may be good or bad. Many of those who now 
demand “quality” in our high schools seem to be quite sure what “quality” 
is. The question might better be stated as “The search for the qualities 
of good education for a free people.” 

Our struggle to develop a really good educational program is persist- 
ently hampered by a lingering paralysis which doggedly clings to much 
of the outmoded philosophy of faculty psychology. Mental discipline is 
assumed to exist as an end in itself and quantity is confused with quality. 

It is more than coincidence that man’s greatest teachers have usually 
been mystics; men who were motivated by the imponderable and ununder- 
standable. If this be true, one may be forced to conclude that teaching is 
not a science but an art, and perhaps the greatest of the arts. 

Our present concept of quality in teaching must escape the limitations 
of pre-occupation with the scientific method. Science finds in mathe- 
matics its most important single tool and therefore science deals essen- 
tially with quantitative elements. Most of the recent discussions of quality 
in education have proceeded quite generally on the thesis that quality 
deals with things which can be measured and reduced to formulae. One 


* Executive Secretary, California Teachers Association, Burlingame, California. 
Based upon an address delivered at the Cubberley Lecture and Conference, Stanford 
University, July 13, 1960. 
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of the great dilemmas faced by education is that science can really con- 
sider only quantity, whereas psychologically man constantly perceives 
quality. Science can look at a sunset through a photoelectric cell and 
get a reading on a dial. This reading may be perfectly adequate as a 
measure of the actinic quality of the light emanating from the horizon 
but falls desperately and tragically short of a complete measure of the 
quality of the sunset or of its emotional impact on a sensitive human 
being. Science is helpless, or virtually so, in the realm of the aesthetic, 
the moral, and the abstract. We cannot expect science to raise the moral 
or aesthetic level of a people or of the world. 

The real essence of a man’s moral, emotional and intellectual life re- 
fuses to be reduced to figures on a dial, or anything which is susceptible 
to the quantitative symbolism of science. The struggle to build a “science” 
of education has borne some bitter fruit. Certain quantitative aspects of 
teaching and learning have been isolated; instruments devised for their 
measurement, symbols selected for their representation and formulae de- 
veloped for their interpretation. These symbols and formulae are now 
being used as argument that quality in teaching can be measured quan- 
titatively. A rose can be measured and weighed but none would maintain 
that these quantitative elements, accurate as they might be, adequately 
measure the quality of the rose. 

Quality in teaching is of course concerned with rigorous intellectual 
attainment and the mastery of a staggering mass of subject matter and 
complicated skills, but it also must develop other areas of experience 
which are equally important and are almost completely qualitative. 

The achievements of technology make tremendous impact on the 
attitudes and beliefs of the public at large. Because science produces 
cherished social and economic change, it also may bring ominous mal- 
adjustments in society and in education. Educators have repeatedly 
warned against overemphasis of science in the school curriculum. Actu- 
ally, we are caught on the wheel of technology. It is absurd even to hope 
that we shall ever reverse this trend. We must emphasize science because 
the people like what science gives them and will demand it. We must 
emphasize science because it is our chief weapon in national defense. 

A recent Sunday edition of the San Francisco Chronicle carried 90 
column inches of classified advertising offering opportunities for qualified 
specialists in science, technology, and engineering. Technological speciali- 
zation is rapidly becoming the means for status advancement in our mo- 
bile social structure. 

We must face the fact that a society controlled by specialists is not apt 
to be a well ordered and balanced society. The intellect of the specialist 
may be so possessed by a limited objective that it takes an exaggerated 
view of the importance of a small part of the culture. The specialist tends 
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to measure all values in terms of his own specialty. The prestige which 
his narrow expertness brings often provides him influence in areas which 
are utterly foreign to his understanding. 

The refusal of the schools to give needed emphasis to science and 
mathematics will not decrease the ominous by-products of a society dedi- 
cated to technology nor even slightly amend our determination to spe- 
cialize narrowly. A technological society we will have. This decision has 
been made. The real challenge is to develop the antidotes in education 
which will counteract the social and economic poisons which seem inher- 
ent in narrow technical specialization. 

When almost everyone must be a specialist in some area to make a 
living, the temptation is strong to emphasize in the curriculum those ele- 
ments which have practical or vocational application. Actually, general 
education assumes increasing importance as vocational specialization be- 
comes increasingly narrow. The present situation gives emphasis to Wil- 
liam James’ definition of the educated person as “one who can tell a good 
man when he sees one.” Since everyone must trust the experts in so many 
fields, it becomes essential for everyone to have the wisdom to distinguish 
the expert from the “quack.” Each must wisely select his doctor, his 
plumber and his television man. More than ever before we need the 
methods and the curricular content through which general intellectual 
competence, applicable to all sorts of specific situations can be developed. 
To this end the humanities play a large part in such an education. This 
is what we have called liberal education. As Cardinal Newman put it, 
this kind of education “discerns the end in every beginning, and the origin 
in every end!” The humanistic or liberal approach seeks to prepare a man 
who can take a connected view of the old and new, the past and the 
present, the far and the near and who has insight into the influence of all 
these over one another. 

A tenacious concept has continued that liberal education consists of 
a fixed body of subject matter composed of history, mathematics, biology, 
language, literature, philosophy, and religion. In reality, the humanities 
are not accurately defined in terms of subject matter but in terms of 
method and purpose. Liberal education is that which regardless of sub- 
ject matter is undertaken without a specific vocational, professional, or 
utilitarian purpose but rather is pursued for what it contributes to the 
enlargement and enlightenment of the individual himself. 

The arts find important place in this kind of education. Emerson wrote 
“If eyes were made for seeing then beauty is its own excuse for being.” 
The arts have one commodity in common. They deal with beauty in its 
various forms. Beauty of form, of color, beauty of sound or beauty of 
language. Beauty is in itself an experience and when aroused in an indi- 
vidual by some object or phenomenon is termed beautiful. The apprecia- 
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tion of beauty in any form has spiritual and not material significance. It 
is qualitative and not quantitative. Although it partakes of knowledge 
and intelligence it gets power and depth from its emotional content. In 
the arts the feelings are important. It is how we feel about a painting, a 
poem or a symphony which colors the nature of the experience. Men are 
impelled to action by a combination of reason and emotion and often the 
more signficant and important the action the larger the emotional factor 
in the total motivation. Educators have long stressed the stimulation and 
development of the intellect and have too often been content to assume 
that emotions are better stifled or at least not discussed in circles of aca- 
demic respectability. Satisfactory emotional reactions are an important 
asset to the educated man. Man has been given a world of beauty and 
order. Virtue in man must perchance find expression in the protection 
and appreciation of that beauty and order. A functional acquaintance 
with the fine arts is the best insurance against the gradual dimming of the 
radiance and the beauty of the world in which we live. 

Let it never be said without challenge that our high schools are not 
interested in rigorous pursuit of excellence in everything which is part 
of their program. Anything worth doing is worth doing well but it is a 
grave responsibility for the school to judge wisely what is worth doing. 
To assign a pupil three hours of homework which serves no useful purpose 
except hard work is a transgression of professional ethics and common 
civility. 

In its pursuit of excellence there are principles which the schools in 
America cannot flaunt. These principles form a backdrop against which 
excellence must be built. These principles are not my own but are the 
result of extensive discussion by the Commission on Educational Policy 
of the California Teachers Association and are the basis for a publication 
soon to be released by that body. 


1. The American Public School Is a Multi-Purpose Institution. 


The history of American education reveals a persistent struggle to build 
a school system serving the multiple purposes essential in a free society. 
The conflict between the aristocratic European tendencies nursed in the 
universities and the broader concepts represented in the public school 
system has been consistently evident. This conflict has continuously de- 
veloped pressures on the lower schools to emphasize mental discipline 
through extensive academic study and has urged the restriction of the 
range of purposes to be served. 


These pressures are, as always, now evident in the present period of 
reassessment in education. The demand is now being made for singleness 
of purpose in the schools or more explicitly by extolling one primary pur- 
pose to which all others are definitely subordinate. For example, “.. . we 
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believe the purpose of education is to inform the mind and develop the 
intelligence.” Or again, “. . . the school’s task is primarily transmission of 
factual knowledge in the basic subjects.” 

Concurrently, proponents of such statements disparage other goals 
of education such as preparation for citizenship, occupational competence, 
successful family life, self-realization in ethical, moral, aesthetic and spir- 
itual dimensions, and in fostering physical and mental health. Even when 
grudgingly accepted as subordinate goals, these important objectives of 
education are characterized as anti-intellectual. Those responsible for the 
maintenance of the schools must remind these critics that any conception 
of education for a democratic people will not enshrine one educational 
purpose—even the intellectual one—to the exclusion of virtually all others. 


American educational experience has demonstrated the wisdom of 
vigorously pursuing many related purposes and in pursuing excellence in 
all of them. Vigorous societies have enhanced the practical and have ex- 
hibited breadth of purpose in their educational ideals. Decadent societies 
have been characterized by a narrow emphasis on a highly rigid system 
of education. This does not mean that academic competence is not highly 
important to any society, but when knowledge is pursued only for its own 
sake it tends to produce sterility. Those who would “fix” the curriculum 
and freeze educational purpose misunderstand the unique function of 
education in a democracy. 

A conception of education worthy of American democracy is compli- 
cated, many-sided, and experimental in temper. Stubborn efforts to deal 
with its extreme complexity do not mean the substitution of mediocrity 
for excellence; acceptance of limited goals does. 


2. The Public School Program Must Be Developed to Meet the Needs of 
All Children and Youth. 


American public policy demands that all children be required to at- 
tend school through their adolescent years. These are the children and 
youth of all the homes in the nation.‘ They bring a great range of personal 
talents, unique gifts, and individual handicaps. 

The public school has been created and. is maintained to serve the 
needs of this diversity and to permit each student to remain as different 
from others as is consistent with the public welfare. The school must pro- 
ceed from this premise, or it cannot be faithful to the American public 
which supports it. 

To propose that this great educational task be accomplished through an 
uncomplicated, uniform subject matter content and instructional proce- 
dure is only to express a wish. Decades of experience have produced in- 
formation which denies the wish. The American people have continuously 
insisted that the public school be concerned with the just and equal op- 
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portunity for every student to make the most of his capacities. This de- 
sirable concern will not be fulfilled if the public school is regarded as 
solely antecedent to college or university, for higher education has never 
pretended to be the school for adult life preparation of all citizens, nor 
should it. 

One may be reminded that there is a substantial body of non-academic 
citizens who make up the great bulk of persons who man the offices, fac- 
tories, farms, mines, homes, and military defenses of this nation. Their 
preferences should be acknowledged with respect; their personal educa- 
tional needs must be met in a large variety of ways and at all possible 
levels of training. This is not the way of the lone, straight, and narrow path. 


3. There Is No Single Standard of Achievement Which Can Be Applied 
to All Children in the Public School. 


Findings of the research connected with the Stanford revisions of the 
Binet scales indicate that a mental age range of four years is typical for 
an unselected group of six-year-olds. A recent synthesis of research on 
this topic indicates that the range of abilities and achievement at the first 
grade level is between three and four years, at the fourth grade level is 
between five and six years and at the sixth grade level is between seven 
and eight years. The widening of this range continues in the secondary 
school. Range cannot be eliminated. 


Not only is there a wide range in the group achievement pattern but 
also, typically, a single pupil’s achievement is characterized by marked 
unevenness in different subjects and skills. A pupil may be gifted in 
verbal abilities and only average in quantitative skills. In addition, verbal 
or quantitative competences are not unitary things, but a composite of 
several types of quantitative or verbal abilities which exhibit wide range 
in the same individual. For example, in arithmetic a student may perform 
very well with addition and multiplication and have difficulty with sub- 
traction and division. Or a student may perform well in the computational 
aspects of arithmetic and have difficulty with problem-solving. Thus each 
pupil has a performance profile within each content field. 


Because of these facts any attempt to force standard achievement in 
all areas would be neither desirable nor possible. In fact, the opposite is 
desired because variability is particularly appropriate to a free society. 
The concept that promotion should be based on standard examinations 
or uniform requirements in terms of quantitative achievement is a denial 
of established fact. Statistically there will always be 50 per cent of a 
given class at or below the median of achievement. Research shows that 
“attempts to apply a single standard for achievement tends to restrict the 
range of achievement in the group and is therefore self-defeating. A nar- 
row range of achievement for a typical group of students is usually a clue 
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to poor teaching. 

Conclusive evidence has been collected to show that the better the 
teaching the greater the range of achievement becomes. Fast-moving pu- 
pils in a subject area will get further ahead of the slower learning students 
and therefore widen the range between the best and poorest. In any 
school year high potential students should and will show more than a 
year's growth as measured by a standard achievement test. Others, typi- 
cally, will never show a standard year’s gain during a school term. Good 
teaching causes the achievement range to approach the ability range. 

Because of these facts “ability grouping” is never totally successful. 
Grouping for ability in one dimension “ungroups” for other dimensions. 
This knowledge has led educators to use a variety of types of grouping 
practices for a variety of purposes. 


Nothing in the above statements should be construed to mean that a 
program should be slipshod or easy or that children should not be chal- 
lenged by their work. Schools should strive for excellence in every facet 
of the program. Adaptation of the school program to the varying needs 
of the fast, the average and the slow is a more rigorous and demanding 
task than aiming at a single minimum standard for all. 

In summary, a single standard is not real standard. The great variety 
of individual difference requires a variety of standards. 


4. The Way Children Learn Is Important as Well as What They Learn. 


The attitude of the learner while he is learning is an important fact 
in the later effective use of what is learned. Learning which requires the 
application of reason is superior to learning which emphasizes memory 
alone. Sense is easier to remember than “nonsense.” This principle ap- 
plies to the simplest processes of arithmetic as appropriately as it does to 
science, history, or the language arts. 

A situation which requires the student to accept without challenge, the 
teacher’s dictum and which purports to measure achievement in terms of 
the accuracy with which the teacher's opinion or solution can be recalled 
is anti-intellectualism in a particularly dangerous guise. This type of rote 
learning is particularly ominous when it is found in a college or university 
in which teachers are being prepared for public school service. 

The concept that children should master a pre-determined mass of 
information and skills, which, when they mature, they will naturally put 
to intelligent use is belied by a half century of experience and observation. 
Children will face issues and think whether we wish them to or not. One 
learns to think by thinking, and directed practice should be provided at 
every level of the school program. When learning is meaningful and in- 
volves problem-solving mental processes, the learning is relatively per- 
manent. 
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There is a significant difference between presenting a challenge and 
making a threat. The fear of dire consequences of failure is a very unter- 
tain and insecure basis for pupil motivation and respect for knowledge. 
Imminent peril is not a wholesome atmosphere in which to stimulate effec- 
tive learning. Heavy external pressure usually creates anxiety; anxiety 
stifles creativity and tends to reduce learning to its lowest level. Failure 
to recognize the results of extensive research in this field leads to misun- 
derstanding and error about teaching and learning. The most successful 
and enduring learning is that which results from curiosity, interest, and a 
desire for insight and understanding. The ability to motivate students to 
learn creatively at their highest level of expectancy is perhaps the most 
important aspect of teacher competence. 


5. The Pseudo-Expert Is a Potential Danger to Public Education. 


The public schools are suffering from too much advice from people 
who are not competent to give it. The public is deluged with nostrums 
and cure-alls for real and fancied educational ills. More often than not 
these “easy answers” are urged by people who have no solid claim to com- 
petence in public school curriculum and instruction. 

The true expert in any field has never enjoyed more prestige and pub- 
lic confidence than in American life today. Our increasingly complex tech- 
nological world requires reliance upon the advice of specialists—people 
who have devoted long years of preparation and experience to attain com- 
petence in a limited field of human knowledge or skill. Specialized com- 
petence is indispensable in the special situations to which it applies. The 
average sensible American expects to get sound medical advice from a 
doctor, sound legal advice from an attorney, sound investment advice 
from a banker or broker. Specialization in one field, however, does not 
endow an individual with superior insight, knowledge, or judgment in 
other fields. 

In spite of a general recognition of the place of the specialist, there 
seems to be a strange and dangerous countercurrent, almost mystical in 
quality, whereby a competent expert in one field is accorded a general 
prestige which gives him great influence in areas entirely foreign to his 
training or experience. In the immediate past the public has been ex- 
posed on many occasions to the educational panaceas offered by eminent 
military men, journalists, public relations experts, and college professors. 
This tendency of some specialists to offer advice, or to respond to requests 
for their advice outside the field of their competence needs careful and 
concerned attention by all thoughtful Americans. 

The highly trained academic expert now sits under the halo which ac- 
companies specialization and appears disposed in instances, to remake 
the public school system closer to his heart’s desire. Even in the face of 
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this potential danger, public school educators will draw heavily on the 
knowledgeable advice of academic and technical experts but must temper 
and synthesize it with their own specialized knowledge about children 
and how learning takes place. The legal authorities which ultimately de- 
termine the content and nature of the program of public education should 
reject any curtailment or alteration which is meant to substitute the phil- 
osophy and demands of narrowly specialized groups. It is the duty of 
school boards everywhere to maintain schools which satisfy the broad and 
variable needs and desires of all the people. When expert groups can 
contribute to the success of this goal they should be warmly received. If 
they propose to interfere with or thwart this function of the public school 
program, they should be courteously but firmly resisted. 

There will be those who will say that the discussion of these principles 
has been negative. There has been emphasis on what we are not to do 
rather than a clear enunciation of what we must do. If this be true, so 
let it be. A limitation of the possible field for action by eliminating unwise 
alternatives is some contribution to the ultimate answer to our search. 
We have many unsolved problems in American secondary education. Pru- 
dent educators do not profess to have all the answers. They are, however, 
assiduous in the quest for them. 





SATURDAY SCIENCE EXPERIMENT 


For two years Ann Arbor High School has scheduled a Saturday morning lecture 
and laboratory program in science for selected students interested in independent 
study. Here is the way it works: (1) students use the science labs for original projects 
and research; (2) they are advised in their work by science staff members of the 
school and scientists from the University of Michigan. The pattern of the Saturday 
A.M. schedule is 

8:30- 9:30 Address by the visiting scientist followed by group discussion. 

9:30-12:30 Field trips and individual work on projects. 

Science teachers of Ann Arbor High School select the students to participate, who 
must obligate themselves to attend regularly. No credit is granted and no enrollment 
fee is required. For more information on details of the Saturday Science Experiment, 
its advantages and difficulties, write to Principal Nicholas Schreiber, AAHS, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 





BACKGROUND PAPER 

THE HIGH SCHOOL AND THE 
AMERICAN PUBLIC: 

A SEARCH FOR QUALITY * 


INTRODUCTION 
“The destiny of our nation depends on the degree to which more 
people comprehend two central facts of our time: 

—education is now the indispensable medium for survival and 
progress; 

—a national commitment to education consists of infinitely more 
than remedies to problems of formal education, like bulging enroll- 
ments, inadequate teaching salaries, curriculum upheavals, and 
other apparent crises of the moment or the decade. . . . 

Education is no longer an adjunct to a civilized society. Its role 
is as vital in a highly advanced, industrial country as in a strug- 
gling, emergent nation. Without society’s abiding dedication to, 
and fullest use of, education, the stability achieved in the United 
States by economic and social progress becomes a perishable safe- 
guard against the hazards of the last half of the twentieth century.” 


Americans believe in public education. They have steadily broadened 
their school system until now all youth are provided opportunity to earn 


* This Background Paper was prepared for members of the Cubberley Lecture and 
Conference to indicate the nature of the issues and problems under consideration. It 
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1 Henry T. Heald, “On the Utility of Education,” The Ford Foundation Annual 
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a high school diploma. The idealistic and necessary goal of political de- 
mocracy, a secondary education for all, has generally been achieved. 

But, now that secondary schools have been provided for almost all 
youth, some questions arise. Is the structure a solid one? Is the education 
provided good enough? The citizen of 1960 is asking questions. 

There are both long-term and short-term reasons for public concern 
about the public schools. We have long believed that an open avenue in 
education is essential for personal success. The dwindling of the physical 
frontier has also caused people to turn increasingly to education for “a 
chance.” As the world became more complex and specialized, the schools 
have been confronted with the necessity of reaching higher and higher 
levels of excellence. In addition, our national culture has been tempered 
by a growing maturity which increasingly places value upon talent and 
learning. 

In addition to these general developments were the twin shocks of the 
Korean brain-washing exposé and of Sputnik. A complacent citizenry 
was disturbed. Concern over “softness” and public morality intensified 
the uncomfortable feeling. 

Ever-improving transportation and communication systems continue 
to shrink the world. Countries on the opposite side of the globe have 
become intimate neighbors. Privacy is gone. And, as new nations emerge, 
some with great dynamism and intense desire, the citizens of America find 
themselves suddenly in a competitive position. They see not only their 
antagonists but also their allies stepping up in the world. The challenge 
comes not in missiles alone, but also in world markets, in general inven- 
tiveness, in social philosophy, and in comparative standards of living. The 
citizen of the United States has been jarred from his complacency. 

Determined to avoid both panic and apathy under these circumstances, 
thoughtful Americans are seeking answers. Hardly any cultural stone has 
been left unturned in the attempt to assess what the United States must 
do in the race ahead. The defense budget, the family, national morality, 
the economy . . . are but a few of the issues that have become subjects 
of controversy. 

It was inevitable that the educational system would undergo the most 
thorough analysis of all, in this appraisal of our institutions and ways of 
living. Given the great diversity of our people and the importance Amer- 
icans attach to their educational system, the schools were bound to be a 
subject of controversy. Then, as the fundamental relationship existing be- 
tween national knowledge and national power came into focus, citizens 
and members of the teaching profession began to call insistently for a 
sharp increase in the quality of public education. As this search for 
quality is pushed forward, divergent views have been expressed and the 
atmosphere has become charged with controversy. Resolution of the con- 
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troversy may be furthered by reference to three central questions: 
1. What is the task of the high school? 
2. What is the meaning of quality? 
3. What are the respective roles of the layman and the professional? 
This working paper aims to clarify and to analyze the divergent posi- 
tions that have been taken on each of these subjects. 


Tue TAsK OF THE HicH SCHOOL 


“,.. the most vivid truth of the new age: No one will live all his life 
in the world into which he was born, and no one will die in the 
world in which he worked in his maturity.” 


The wide controversy over the task of the high school appears to be 
the result of an honest difference of opinion. Attitudes tend to be polar- 
ized in two main positions. One group, often referred to as “the tradi- 
tionalists,” sees the school as a specialized institution—limited to imparting 
knowledge and developing intellect. They label, in derogatory terms, 
those who disagree with them as “progressives.” This contrasting group, 
however, prefers to call themselves advocates of the comprehensive high 
school. They acknowledge that many high schools need a more rigorous 
curriculum and a higher standard of achievement. But they assert that 
the task of the school is to educate all pupils; to provide a comprehensive 
program that will allow youngsters of widely varied aptitudes and abil- 
ities to graduate from high school 

Analysis of the current literature on the purpose of the high school 
reveals that opinion is not unified within each of the two main camps. 
For instance, among the group advocating a broad curriculum are those 
who hold that the task of the high school is to require a wide general 
education for all. Other advocates of the broad curriculum assert that a 
comprehensive elective program is essential in education if students of 
widely varying aptitudes and capabilities are to be provided for properly. 
Those supporting a more selective curriculum present a third viewpoint. 
They state that the sole function of schools is to impart intellectual train- 
ing. Students not possessing the ability or the drive to pass a rigorous 
academic program should either leave school early, be given a less de- 
manding liberal arts course, or attend an institution more suited to their 
situation. 

Each of these three positions will be summarized and documented 
with quotations from their spokesmen: 

1. The first view is that the task of the high school is to provide a 
broad general education for all. In support of this position, it is stated 


2 Margaret Mead, “A Definition of Education,” National Education Association 
Journal, 48:16 (Oct., 1959). 
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that education must be seen in its widest context. Learning subject mat- 
ter is not enough. All youth will become voters, family men, job-holders, 
and drivers. Therefore, all youth need be educated by the school in these 
skills. If the society invents new machines that change the culture, then 
the school has a new teaching task. If the family fails, then the school 
must accept new functions. The student must know his environment, and 
the task of the school is to begin to train him for participation in that 
environment. Those who hold this view are the least critical of the high 
schools as organized today. 


In support of this position the Educational Policies Commission states: 


Beyond the traditional fundamentals, however, there are . . . addi- 
tional learnings basic to American behavior. ‘There are such mat- 
ters as reading newspapers with judgment, utilizing telephone and 
telegraph efficiently, driving autos and trucks safely, and handling 
efficiently the tools and machines essential to modern commerce 
and industry and agriculture.* 


(The Cardinal Principles) set forth an infinitely broader view of 
education, holding it the duty of the high schools to prepare Amer- 
ican youth for citizenship, health, vocation, family life, and a vari- 
ety of other functions.‘ 


2. The second position is that the task of the high school is to provide 
each youngster with an education that is appropriate for him. The line 
of reasoning of those who hold this view may be summarized briefly as 
follows. 


A unique aspect of American democracy has been the development 
of universal public education through the twelfth grade. Many other 
nations strive for this goal. Some are now near to it. However, despite 
its lofty conception, the American blueprint has not developed perfectly. 
Few priorities of importance have been established. Freedom of choice 
of electives has not been used wisely. The school has tended to become 
more custodial than educational. It includes all youth, but it seldom 
provides adequately for the academically gifted. Courses have been 
“watered down.” Concern for the masses has tended to set a mediocre 
. standard for all. 

In order to maintain the good points of the American high school sys- 
tem, it is necessary to keep students in a single institution. However, 
priorities should be set, and differentiated pathways established. Since 
all students cannot solve advanced equations nor write superior essays, 


8 Educational Policies Commission, Public Education and the Future of America, 
National Education Association, (Washington, D.C., 1955) p. 79. 
* Ibid. 
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those with such abilities should be encouraged into courses which empha- 
size these skills. The goal for those who are able should be a rigorous 
academic program. Accelerating and/or grouping these pupils would 
help to challenge them. The emphasis should be, frankly, college prepar- 
atory. For all others, i.e., the less intellectual students, the best in voca- 
tional and citizenship training should be offered. Some quotations in 
support of this position are: 


The academically talented student, as a rule, is not being suffi- 
ciently challenged, does not work hard enough, and his program of 
academic subjects is not of sufficient range.® 


Some critics of our schools have advocated the European pattern 

of two entirely different school systems after approximately the 

sixth grade—one system college preparatory and the other voca- 

tional in nature. Such separation would be unpalatable to most 

Americans, and in any case separate school systems are unnec- 

essary.° 

3. The third position is that the task of the high school should be 
focused upon developing the intellect through an academic education. 
The proponents of this position do not consider themselves undemocratic, 
though they often are accused of desiring to develop an intellectual elite. 
They believe that much of public education has insisted on the same 
level of instruction for the talented, the average, and the slow child, and 
that this situation is not democratic because it prevents many children 
from developing intellectually. 

As advocates of “basic education,” their philosophy is that the liberal 
arts subjects are the tools which enable an individual to understand him- 
self and the world. Furthermore, any real advance in society is predicated 
on knowledge, and therefore the training of the intellect is of utmost im- 
portance to our nation in this competitive world. Statements in support 
of this position are: 


The American family has much more leisure now than formerly 
and can assume more responsibility of teaching the young rather 
than less. Such a reorganization of our culture will permit the 
school to unite in teaching more thoroughly the elementary skills 
needed for future specialization in business, college and profes- 
sional schools.’ 


5 James B. Conant, The American High School Today, McGraw-Hill, (New York, 
1958), p. 40. 

6 Panel Report V of the Special Studies Project, The Pursuit of Excellence, Rock- 
efeller Brothers Fund, Doubleday and Co., (New York, 1958) p. 31. 

7 Henry Steele Commager, “A Historian Looks at the American High School,” 
School Review, 66:18 (Spring, 1958). 
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Unless we understand the difference between education and train- 
ing, we will not discover why our expensive educational plant pro- 
duces so little genuine education, compared with schools in other 
western countries and in Russia. ... In the opinion of the tradi- 
tionalist, confusion of education with training is one of the main 
reasons for the poor performance of our schools. ... As understood 
in the West education goes to the whole of a man’s personality, 
seeking to enrich it by widening his intellectual horizon. In con- 
trast, training merely seeks to fit the young into their native society.* 


Many people believe that schools have abdicated their historic 
function of teaching subject matter and developing the mind. How 
can we possibly deny that the primary function of the schools is 
intellectual training? If the schools do not do this job, who will? 
We can rightfully be concerned about our pupils’ physical, psy- 
chological, and social well-being, but only as their learning is 
affected. If we go beyond this point, we take an indefensible posi- 
tion. We are educators by profession, and a school is an institution 
for teaching children.® 


Summary 
In attempting to resolve conflicts and reach agreement on the task of 
the high school, two primary problems are encountered. First, there is 


suspicion. The groups seeking to educate all youth under one roof some- 
times consider the traditionalist to be undemocratic. They fear that by 
placing a major emphasis on the intellect the schools might ignore excel- 
lence in other areas. The groups stressing intellectual training worry that 
as the schools become obsessed with social democracy they create intel- 
lectual chaos. The school system which insists on much the same instruc- 
tion for the talented, the average, and the slow child is not democratic, 
they say. It prevents as many children from growing intellectually as 
does a system which excludes children because of the social or political 
status of their parents. 

The second conflict concerns the curriculum. The traditionalists insist 
that learning has been softened and placed in disrepute in the typical high 
school. The opposition fears that those advocating “basic education” are 
disinterested and disrespectful of everything except the liberal arts. They 
ask, what of the shops, home economics, the arts, and the development of 
personality? 

All groups agree that modern society demands more and better school- 


8H. G. Rickover, “World of the Uneducated,” Saturday Evening Post, 232:19, 
(Nov. 28, 1959). 

® Calvin E. Gross, “Preface,” Mortimer Smith, A Citizens Manual for Public 
Schools, Council for Basic Education, (Washington, D.C., 1959). 
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ing. All agree on the casual link between national knowledge and national 
power. Disagreement centers on what curriculum is essential for the 


national welfare, and how schools should be organized to impart this 
knowledge. 


THe MEANING OF QUALITY 


“Most of the recent discussions of quality in education have pro- 
ceeded quite generally on the thesis that quality deals with things 
which can be measured and reduced to formula. ... A rose can 
be measured and weighed but none would maintain these quanti- 
tative elements . . . accurate as they might be . . . adequately meas- 
ure the quality of the rose.”?° 


The schools are not the exclusive arena in a search for quality in this 
country. There is a broad and deep concern in America today about qual- 
ity in our general culture. We are concerned lest too much of the glossy 
coat is pitted with slipshodness, lest the half-done job be considered good 
enough. 

The general news media act as a gauge of the real concern Americans 
feel for the necessity of raising general work standards. Numerous articles 
in the popular magazines attest to the position that higher standards of 
quality are both a moral and a material necessity for our culture. The 
importance of excellence in all areas of life is becoming increasingly 
recognized. 

While the hurricane winds of controversy over quality range culture- 
wide, the storm often centers on the schools. The argument is not over 
whether the schools should or should not do “better.” All agree that in- 
creased skill and knowledge are imperative in the decades ahead. Dis- 
putes arise when a more exact description of quality in education is 
required. No single definition of quality in schooling satisfies everyone. 
Three main positions on the question of quality may be identified: 


1. Quality means training of the intellect; education is the achieve- 
ment of wisdom gained by the academic route. 

2. Quality means that the school has a major purpose along academic 
lines, but it also must make a contribution along non-academic 
lines. 

. Quality means the development of each person to his fullest—some 
students will develop along intellectual lines, and others, just as 
deserving, will develop along other lines. Each individual must be 
considered as a whole. 


10 Arthur F. Corey, “Quality Teachers for Quality Schools,” California Teachers 
Association Journal, 55:3, (Nov., 1959). 
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The discussion of quality in education consists of a strange admixture 
of concerns about both ends and means. In order further to clarify these 
positions, appropriate quotations in support of each point of view are 
presented. 

1. Quality means training of the intellect. 


What is important about this old-fashioned basic education 
(itself merely a continuation and sophistication of the basic 
education then taught in the primary schools) is not that it pre- 
pared me for life or showed me how to get along with my fellow 
men. Its importance to me, and I believe, to most careers, is 
twofold: 1. It furnished me with a foundation on which later on 
within the limits of my abilities, I could erect any intellectual 
structure I fancied. It gave me the wherewithal for the self- 
education that should be every man’s concern to the hour of his 
death. 2. It precluded my ever becoming lost." 


If we are allowing these fundamentals to be pushed aside, so 
that the schools can render a multitude of social services to the 
community, then we can perhaps be angels of mercy but we 
have ceased to be angels of light. We may make schools “nice 
places in which to live,” but we are dooming our children and 
our nation to intellectual mediocrity.’ 


. Quality means that the school has a major purpose along aca- 
demic lines but it must not neglect the non-academic. 


The question we must ask ourselves is not whether this course 
or that course of instruction has any good in it; what we must 
ask ourselves is what school objectives are the most important 
for a given community, a given time, and for the nation. . . . 
The average student has only a few pennies of time to spend on 
education, and he can’t buy everything in the store. It is up to 
his elders to help him spend his time as wisely as possible to pur- 
chase not just a lot of little educational trinkets, but something 
that will sustain him all his life... . I hold that we have extra- 
ordinary opportunity and unique incentive now to strengthen 
science education, and that in doing so it can serve to strengthen 
other parts of the curriculum. Science can be the flagship in 
leading to a deepening and strengthening of the curriculum.** 


11 Clifton Fadiman, introduction, J. D. Koerner, ed., The Case for Basic Educa- 
tion, Little, Brown and Co., (Boston, 1959), p. 10. 

12 Arthur E. Bestor, “The Retreat From Learning,” National Parent-Teacher, 
49:32, (Oct., 1954). 

13 J, R. Killian, “Education—The Debate Over Quality of U.S. Schools,” U.S. 
News and World Report, 44:98, (May 16, 1958). 
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The gravest problem today is to reach some agreement on prior- 
ities of subject matter.’ 


I trust I have provided at least a clue to my belief in the signifi- 
cance of a unique American educational institution, (the com- 
prehensive high school), and the importance of supporting and 
improving thousands of examples of this institution throughout 
the U.S.** 


. Quality means the development of each person as a whole, to 
his fullest potential. 


But why do we have to choose? Why are we not planning to 
educate everybody as much as everybody can be educated, some 
much more and some much less than others? This alleged choice 
is forced upon us only because our whole educational effort is 
too small. If we were not operating at a deficit level, our work- 
ing ideal would be the fullest opportunity for all—each child ac- 
cording to his capacity.’ 


An inescapable responsibility of a democracy is the unceasing 
cultivation of individual talents and capabilities—all the abilities 
of all its people.*’ 


Summary 


In the argument about “quality education” the central question is not 
whether we should do more, or less, or continue on as at present. All 
agree that the quantity and the quality of education must be stepped up 
far beyond what has been necessary in the past. Also, no controversy 
exists on the importance of the teacher in providing education of high 
quality. It is recognized that no educational system can be better than 
its teachers. 

Differences begin to occur as the discussion settles on the relative 
value of specific subject matter, or on the relative importance of develop- 
ing one or another of a pupil’s capabilities. Quality is subjective. It de- 
pends upon values. If the task of the high school is viewed as an exclu- 
sively intellectual one, then an education of high quality must be sought 
in a rigorous academic program. It is argued that a specific number of 


14 Panel Report V of the Special Studies Project, The Pursuit of Excellence, 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Doubleday and Co. (New York, 1958), p. 10. 

15 James B. Conant, The American High School Today, McGraw-Hill (New 
York, 1958), p. 9. 

16 Walter Lippmann, “Education for Leadership,” Citizens and Their Schools, 
National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, (New York, 1954), p. 25. 

17 Educational Policies Commission, Manpower and Education, National Edu- 
cation Association, (Wash., D.C., 1956), p. 7. 
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young people, certainly more than at present, are equipped intellectually 
to absorb this learning. This calls for more years of mathematics, language, 
history, and science, with more basic content packed into those years. 

On the other hand, if the high school is seen as having a more com- 
prehensive role, then excellence is important in economic and social skills 
as well as in academic affairs. Furthermore, many students cannot benefit 
from a school offering only intellectual fare. Democratic education is 
equated with an unceasing and thorough cultivation of the individual 
talents, attitudes, and capabilities of all young citizens. 

Quality in an education is defined according to the values of a society. 
As the values in a society change, that society's concept of what consti- 
tutes quality in education is revised. It is in this context that the main 
obstacles now occur in resolving the differing public concepts of quality 
in education. 

Today, in America, some people give the public schools full credit 
for our nation’s political and economic greatness. They would not change 
a formula successfully applied over many decades. Others state that the 
schools met well the country’s past needs, but that the world of the space 
satellite and of the U-2 makes new academic demands and creates new 
priorities for the citizenry. Still others feel that only by forsaking the 
environmental concept of education, and by emphasizing the develop- 


ment of brain power, can we hope to meet America’s promise. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that the entire public will agree on an 
exact definition of quality in education. But public concern today is based 
upon a new awareness of the casual link between the quality of education 
and the future of America. 


Tue RESPECTIVE ROLES OF THE PUBLIC AND THE PROFESSION 


“We must end education by public opinion poll. In one Eastern city 
shortly after the post-Sputnik excitement, I asked the superintend- 
ent of schools whether in this school system, as in so many others, 
Russian would now be taught as a language in high school. The 
superintendent replied: ‘If there is enough demand for it, we will 
teach it.’ We must put a stop to the ‘you ask for it, and we will 
teach it’ kind of education. We must end, as we do this, the fiction 
of complete local option.”"* 


Public education is a governmental service in America. By public 
will, laws were established to create this service and to pay for it. There- 
fore, the political fact is that citizens are involved in education. 

But to what degree does this involvement extend? To what measure 


18 Fred M. Hechinger, “The All-American Picnic Is Over,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, 34:377, (Oct., 1959). 
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does the profession work with the public and to what measure does the 
profession work for the public? For what reason would the public be 
interested in education; because it is their right, because their financial 
support is essential, because their intellectual contribution is effective? 

In what way should the public be involved; to determine aims, to 
establish content, to suggest method, to evaluate? Where lie the rights 
and the responsibilities; what are the respective roles of the public and 
of the profession? 

In seeking an answer, a kaleidoscope of written law and of custom 
ranging from the Constitution to the newest sociological treatise is en- 
countered. Within all of this knowledge, where is found the formula for 
a proper ratio in the check and balance of specialist and generalist, of 
educator and layman—both seeking quality in education? 

Three positions on this question may be identified. 


1. The first concept is for the public to set the general goals and judge 
the success of the schools in reaching these goals; the profession is to de- 
termine the content and method. 

Proponents substantiate this position by pointing out the trend toward 
an ever-increasing specialization in modern society. As a profession gains 
in knowledge and skill, it tends to become more specialized. Toward the 
end of this development, a profession ordinarily becomes autonomous. 
The public changes its role from one of direct involvement to one of gen- 
eral control and evaluation. However, in education, the public has tended 
to hamper the efficiency of the profession by not relinquishing its histor- 
ical rights of close supervision. Therefore, the participation of citizens in 
certain aspects of education should now be cut back for the benefit of all 
concerned. It is argued that the general public lacks the professional com- 
petence for understanding the more specialized and technical aspects of 
learning. In short, the profession needs to assert its own special compe- 
tence; financial and moral support should come from the citizenry. 

Some quotations in support of this position are: 


We've gone too far with citizens’ committees in some communities. 
We have sort of abdicated professional responsibility in decision 
making . . . people should not necessarily have everything they 
say they want.’® 

For the most part the contributions of citizens should be in deter- 
mining goals for the school, and for the most part the contributions 
of educators should be in determining methods and procedures.”° 


19 Anon., “Problem: Who Decides What Schools Teach,” Nations Schools, 62:50, 
(Dec., 1958). 

20 Will French, J. Dan Hull, and B. L. Dodds, American High School Adminis- 
tration, Policy and Practice, Rinehart and Co., (New York, 1957), p. 562. 
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2. A second concept of the proper role for the layman and for the 
educator may be stated in this fashion: The public and the profession 
together should set the aim, the profession should be free to determine 
the content and method, and the public and the profession should coop- 
eratively evaluate the outcome. 

The supporters of this concept are concerned that professionals have 
too often disassociated themselves from any active role in the political 
orbit, both as citizens and as legitimate interest groups. The specialist 
has a definité guidance responsibility here. He must state his case not 
only in the professional journals, but more widely. He must support spe- 
cific issues and specific candidates for education is in politics, and the 
goals of a school system cannot cleanly be separated from the content of 
a curriculum. In this position, even more than in the first position, the 
view is held that the professional may have already abdicated too much 
of his rightful position of authority. 

Some appropriate quotations are: 


This crisis we face in education today is to a large degree of our 
own making. We have piously disassociated ourselves from any 
outward interest in the make-up of state legislatures. .. . Educa- 
tion is not a non-partisan issue. And education must get into the 
political arena forthrightly and effectively if we are to solve our 
problems. We have to stop mouthing “Pedagese” at our legislators 
and start talking a little “cold turkey” instead.” 


It is the responsibility of educators, working with lay leaders to in- 
terpret the goals of high-school education to the public and to indi- 
cate how certain trends are related to those goals.” 


Choices can be made as to which types and kinds of political influ- 
ences will be given preference, which will be handicapped, but 
politics in a governmental program of the magnitude of education 
is inevitable.** 


3. In the search for proper roles for the specialist and the generalist, 
a third position is identifiable. To assure quality in education the public 
and the profession should work closely together in all areas dealing with 
the schools. Goals, content, evaluation, and to some extent even method 
should be the cooperative concern of the layman and the educator. Since 


21 Mary M. Condon, “Three Areas of Partners in Education,” ed. Pennsylvania 
Schoolmen’s Weekly Proceedings, 45th yearbook, (Phil., 1958), p. 22. 

22 William Henry Shaw, “Responsibilities of Educators and Laymen in Develop- 
ing the High School,” F. S. Chase and H. A. Anderson, eds., The High School in a 
New Era, University of Chicago Press, (Chicago, 1958), p. 275. 

23 York Willbern, “Education and Politics,” The Clearing House, 34:260, (Jan., 
1960). 
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the schools belong to, and serve, the public then it is both democratic 
and judicious to have an intimate working relationship between the two 
groups. Citizens’ committees would be not only for financial and moral 
support, but also to provide intellectual stimulation as regards new con- 
tent and method. 

The more the public and profession work together, the better the 
understanding and the achievement, and thus the better the quality of 
educational results. Statements in substantiation of this view-point are: 


Whenever the reform of a public institution is necessary, a great 
many people advocate sitting back and allowing the institution to 
reform itself. ... The chances of the public education system re- 
forming itself is virtually nil Citizens can help by informing 
themselves on what is going on, by reading the problems and then 
becoming active. If informed citizens believe something is wrong 
with the textbooks used in their schools, they should form a com- 
mittee and work on the problem. If they believe the school board 
is no good, they should run for office. These are obvious things to 
suggest, but they are the only practical approach. 


When there is public participation in curriculum planning, the 
people of the community are made increasingly aware of their re- 
sponsibility for providing adequate educational opportunities for 
the children and youth of the community. The program of the 
school is then better coordinated with other community agencies 
and activities (paraphrased ).”° 


The lay people are encouraged to become involved in school and 
community affairs by serving on problem-study committees and 
through other activities. There is always a close working relation- 
ship between the lay public and the school.** 


Summary 


In attempting to resolve the conflict over the proper roles for the 
citizen and the specialist, remember thet one particular group of citizens, 
the parents, exert tremendous influence upon the situation. The still un- 
answered and serious question in the public concern for excellence is 
this: How long will a parent, committed to quality in education, remain 
so dedicated if his particular child will not (or can not) meet the rising 


24 James Koerner, (Council for Basic Education), Speech before the Common- 
wealth Club of California, Education Section, Jan. 18, 1960. 

25 E. A. Krug, C. P. Babcock, J. G. Fowlkes, and H. T. James, Administering 
Curriculum Planning, Harper and Bros., (New York, 1956), p. 180. 

26 American Association of School Administrators, The High School in a Chang- 
ing World, National Education Association, (Washington, D.C., 1958), p. 125. 
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standards? As the rungs on the ladder of achievement widen, and as the 
ladder lengthens, and as endurance is stretched, will commitment to ex- 
cellence falter? This question will be answered in the coming decade. 
It will be answered by the public, either with or without professional 
advice. The profession can, and should, play a major role in this decision. 

A second problem concerns the present posture of the profession. Be- 
cause the opening salvos of criticism concerning public education were 
so sharp, has the response of the educator been too defensive? How much 
energy is presently being spent in defending the status quo and how much 
in honestly separating the wheat from the chaff of public concern? 

A third question involves commitment, dedication. Is the desire for 
quality of sufficient depth, in both groups, to go beyond simple lip service 
to an ideal? Quality cannot just be bought. It must be earned. This ne- 
cessitates sacrifice. Sustained effort of major proportions will be required 
of both profession and public. 

The effort may never be adequate to achieve the ideal. For the pro- 
fession the search for excellence will mean longer work years; rigorous, 
even painful, self-analysis; and higher standards of preparation. For the 
public it will mean a doubling of tax support—a dedication of money that 
might otherwise be used for material investment or for entertainment. It 
will also mean the pledge of countless man-hours of time at all levels— 
national; state and local. 

In the search for quality in education, a clearer definition of the most 
appropriate roles for profession and public will be essential. Neither 
group can operate alone. Neither one should try to do the work of the 
other. The cultural climate of a nation molds its education. The schools 
in turn shape the growth and destinies of the nation. 
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